CURTAINS 


Lon modern 


Curtains for the informal room bedroom, bathroom. 


Weave this lovely 
curtain with Lily 
Oyster Linen Warp 
and Weft Yarns, 
Art. No. 107 and 
Art. No. 207. 


kitchen, dinette, playroom, study, recreation room 


the 24/2 warp in a gay color makes ideal curtains. 
Bold, horizontal stripes emphasizing color and texture 
are popular now, so vary color stripes by using a 
different weft material for each one. This will give 
variation in light penetration which adds interest. For 


fine, For heavier 


light curtains, weave mainly in tabby. 


curtains use the texture weaves. Pattern borders are not 


effective 


in curtains through which light filters. This 


material is perfect for the currently fashionable double- 


sash curtains, and good for tie-back curtains. 


greater value and beauty in your hand woven articles, use Lily 


yarns and threads cotton, linens, wools and metallies. Send $1 


for complete color cards and catalog. (This actually costs you 


nothing as you receive a coupon worth $1 toward your next pur- 


arns.! 


chase of $10.00 or more of Lily Hand Weaving 


LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept. C, Shelby, 


WEAVE this sparkling curtain yourself with 
EDERLIN pure linen yarn 
Bniglt:, New Yeor-nound Colon! 


GAY new colors—bright with the touch of sunshine 
Tropical Yellow, Pimento, and Foam Green — 
all skillfully patterned and blended in this new 
Semi-Transparent Curtain Material. Designed by Marie Phelps 
Tyrer to be woven with the new Ederlin 7/1 Nubby Linen yarns 
f This is a crisp, washable fabric; can also be used for table linens 


With Marie Phelps’ detailed, easy-to-follow instructions; 
and with strong, smooth Ederlin pure linen yarns — 


you can weave this beautiful material yourself 


An exclusive Morie Phelps design 
Send for Pattern No. 8 


Ederlin Pure linen 
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American Crafts Abroad by 4. O. W. 

The Mask Makers by Seon Givens 

Hand Bookbinding in Sweden by Charles Ellsworth 
Throwing Ceramic Sculpture by Virginia Davidson 
Paper Cutouts from Poland by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka 
Blonde Lace from Andalusia by Oppi Untracht 

Weaving Without a Loom by Marjorie Cordley Rouillion 
Rusheraft in Cornwall by Denys Val Baker 

Metalsmiths of Yugoslavia by Ruth Clark 

Craftsmanship in Display by Carlus Dyer 


Craftsman’s World 


The Workshop— Clays and Giazes of Montana by Branson G. Stevenson 


Exhibitions 


The Bookshelf 


OUR COVER Winter's day composition of elements from the Polish peasant 
cutouts. Young folk artists cut, fold, turn, twist and snip the paper until 
the design emerges in all its perfection, The “kolkas” are geometric forms. 


Village girls of Lowicz also improvise stylized birds, flowers and trees 


to decorate their cottages. (See story by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, Page 21.) 
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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current, indefinite. “Santos: the Religious Folk Art of New Mex- 
ico,” sculptures and paintings of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


January on. Good Design 1953 exhibition sponsored by Museum of 
Modern Art and Merchandise Mart in Chicago. Designing of 
installation by Alexander H. Girard. 
January. Show of Mariska Karasz’s work at Binghamton Museum ‘ 
of Fine Arts, Binghamton, New York. * 
January. Scalamandré Museum exhibit: “Baroque Textiles of the 
Louis XIV Period,” at the Norton Art Gallery, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 
Through January 25, Exhibition, “The American Indian: Artist,” 
at the Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. 
Through February 8. Ceramics by Jade Snow Wong. Also exhibit 


Metals for Handicraft of silver pieces by Paul Revere. At Portland Art Museum, 


Portland, Oregon. 


January and February. “Textiles of the Directoire and Empire Pe- 


ALUMINUM DISCS METALS riods” at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th 
ALUMINUM SHEETS TOOLS Street, New York City. 
i TOOLING COPPER DESIGNS Through February 15. Exhibition of fine arts, architecture, home 


AND ALUMINUM SUPPLIES furnishings, typography, executed by the masters of the De 
FREE DIRECTIONS Stijl movement, from Amsterdam and Biennale in Venice, at 
the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 

City. 

January 5-31, “The Story of American Glass,” traveling exhibition 
organized by Corning Museum of Glass, at the Currier Gallery 
of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

January 6-30. Exhibition of handmade and decorated papers, with 


FREE PRICE LIST—Sent on 2, write tedey demonstrations of paper-making, at America House Gallery, 
: 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


January 12-24. Exhibit by the Guild of Book Workers (A.1.G.A.) 
HUBBELL METALS INC. of examples of work by members who are hand illuminators 
and calligraphers, daily 10-6, at Gallery at A.1.G.A, headquar- 


Dept. CH-3, 2817 Laclede, St. Lowis 3, Mo. ters, 13 East 67th Street, New York City. 

February. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday,” Maryland Art Institute, Baltimore, Maryland; 
“Contemporary Woven Textiles,” at University of Missouri 
Art Gallery, Columbia, Missouri; “Textiles in Use in the 
Colonial National Shrines of America,” Slater Memorial Mu- 
seum, Norwich, Connecticut; “Textiles of the Italian Renais- 
sance,” Rochester Memorial Museum, Rochester, New York; 
“Textiles in Use in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of Amer- 
ica,” Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

February 5-28. “The Story of American Glass,” traveling exhibi 
tion organized by Corning Museum of Glass, at the Cayuga 
Museum, Auburn, New York. 


A one-stop mail order service for buyers of 
handicraft metals, tools, designs, and sup- 
plies. Guoranteed quolity moterials — im- 
mediate service. Free delivery on cash sales 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


February 6-28. Exhibition of Canadian weaving, competition open 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 
to provinces, sponsored by London District Weavers at the 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT Elsie Lerrin Williams Library and Art Museum, London, On- 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES tario, Canada. For information write Mrs. M. L. Null, 574 St. 


James Street, London, Ontario 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment February 6 through March 1, 1953. Exhibit of work in competi- 
tion for craftsmen within 65-mile radius of Philadelphia, 


Leothercraft is ovr only business, and our stock is the 


largest and most complete in America. That is why sponsored by Philadelphia Art Alliance. Deadline for en- 
you con always depend upon immediate and complete tries: January 31. For information write the Philadelphia Art 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require oe 
ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling February 15 through March 8. Fifth Annual Texas Crafts Exhibi- 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced Tr . 
tion sponsored by Craft Guild of Texas. Deadline for entries 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write todey for your textiles, ceramics, metalwork, bookbinding: February 1. 
FREE copy of ovr new big illustrated Catalog and Guide Address Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


to latest Leathercraft projects 
March 8 through April 8. Northwest Craftsmen, juried exhibition 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY including ceramics, jewelry, enamels and metalwork, wood- 
, work, textiles, handwoven and printed, co-sponsored by the 
The Foremost Name in Leathercraft Henry Gallery, Lambda Rho Alumnae, Seattle Clay Club and 


820 5S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2401, Chicago 24, til. Seattle Weavers Guild, at the Henry Gallery, University of 
Washington, Seattle. Craftsmen in Washington, Oregon, Mon- 


eS NY eI tana, Idaho, British Columbia eligible. Entries received Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14. Write for entry application to Northwest 
Craftsmen, Henry Gallery. 
April | through 26. Midwest Second Biennial Exhibition of Utili- 
tarian Design for craftsmen from Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North and South 
Dakota and Wyoming. Original objects of good design and 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept 2401 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your lotes! big 
iNustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercroft 


NAME workmanship, hand or machine made in fields of ceramics, 

enamels, metalwork, textiles, woven and printed, woodwork. 

ADDRESS Entries due March 16. Write to: Mrs. David S. Carson, Ex- 

city STATE hibitions, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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A fascinating 


and profitable 
hobby for amateur Z 5 
and expert ; 
BLOCK PRINTING 
ON FABRICS 


By FLORENCE HARVEY PETTIT, 
eminent authority in design and the 
arts and crafts 


This complete handbook thoroughly ex- 
plains a practical and profitable hobby. 
With simple, step-by-step instructions 
and 89 helpful illustrations (46 line 
drawings, 43 photographs) it shows 
how to select materials and tools, make 
designs and blocks, mix colors, and 
print on fabrics. It is the first book to 
describe the incomparable color-fast 
ink method. Recreational groups, hobby 
classes, schools will welcome this book 
for its clear, simple guide to this art. 

$5.00 


At all bookstores, or direct from 


HASTINGS HOUSE 
2 PUBLISHERS 


41 East 50th Street, New York 22 


for art teachers 


Introduce to your students the adventure 

of working with tools and silver. In 

Designed by you in Silver a successful artist 
teacher shares her stimulating method of 
éuiding students in translating the elements of 
good design into sterling silver jewelry. 

Send for your free copy of our 

newest booklet H-2 


Craft Service Department + Handy « Harman 
82 Fulton Street « New York 38, New York 


HOMEWEAVERS ...NEW YARNS! 
... DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 


ling and designing 


range for distinctive sty 
BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” -¥ ‘HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 


Special Of os 


CRAFT HORIZONS READERS... 


. an offer that saves you more than 
U% under MAGAZINE OF 
ART'S regular subscription rate: 


MAGAZINE OF ART brings you complete, illustrated 
coverage of all the visual arts—painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, photography, industrial design and 
the minor arts. 

Of special interest to CRAFT HORIZONS readers 
are the widely-read, widely-used articles on design. 
On MAGAZINE OF ART'S Editorial Board are such 
leading authorities on design as Serge Chermayeff 
and Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 


For a limited time, we offer you the next six issues 
of MAGAZINE OF ART for only $4—a saving of 
more than 10% on the regular subscription rate. 
So fill out and mail the coupon below today! 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 22 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please enter a six-month subscription to MAGAZINE OF ART 
in my name at the Special Introductory Rate of only $4. 


| My remittance is enclosed | Please bill me 
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Precise wheel-thrown shapes. 
dramatic in themselves, form the 


hasic parts of a plece 


of ceramic sculpture by Virginia 
Davidson. (Story on page 16.) 


Crafts Abroad 


American 


“A misconception about America prevalent in many countries abroad is that 
our society is a materialistic and highly mechanized one, that our accomplish- 
ments are primarily technological and are directed toward increasing and im- 
proving mass-production methods and output. 

“The Department of State receives many requests from its representatives 
abroad for exhibits and materials which will help to dispel this misconception 
and demonstrate that interest in the arts. high creative ability and apprecia- 
tion for that ability exist in the United States and, indeed, flourish there. 
Furthermore, the State Department's representatives often have received ex- 
pressions of particular interest in examples of American handcrafts seen 
abroad. These are frequently prefaced by the comment that our machine-made 
goods are sent far and wide while little is known of the handwork of our 
individual craftsmen. 

“Accordingly, the State Department asked the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council to prepare four exhibits designed to give a visual presentation 
of the varied traditions which have influenced the development of handcraft 
in the United States—a representative cross-section of contemporary crafts. 
The exhibits are mounted so that they may circulate and be shown repeatedly 
with a minimum of wear. One exhibit has been sent to Germany, after which 
it will be sent to other countries in northern Europe. Another will be shown in 
Austria and in southwestern Europe. A third will circulate through the Near 
and Far East, while the fourth, slightly smaller, will travel in South America. 

“The State Department hopes that American craft groups and individual 
craftsmen may derive benefit from these exhibits; also that they will do any- 
thing in their power to stimulate and further international exchanges on a 
private basis.” 

Received from the Division of Overseas Information Centers of the Depart- 
ment of State, this statement is self-explanatory and will evoke, we feel sure, 
a lively response from the American public. Two of the large exhibits were 
shown here for ten days before being shipped abroad, one at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, the other in the lobby of the State Depart 
ment Building in Washington, D. C. Carlus Dyer des?gned and mounted them. 
Each one included the work of over eighty craftsmen, with background photo- 
graphs and explanatory captions. On page 35, Mr. Dyer takes us behind the 
scenes, showing the thousand-and-one painstaking steps which went to make 
up the finished presentation. 

Nothing is more deceptive than a perfect performance. It looks easy to ski 
down a steep slope at high speed, swing on a trapeze, throw a tall vase on a 
wheel. But experts know the cost in hard-won knowledge, tireless practice and 
unremitting work that lie behind such “effortless” achievements. In this 
respect these exhibits are no exception. Conceived as units, not as vehicles for 
isolated objects, they hold within themselves all the elements of a work of art. 
They bring a message, they delight the eve. Technical skills demonstrated are 
of such a high order that they merge into the general picture, they satisfy 
because each element is in harmony with every other. Their perfection be- 
speaks, and at the same time belies. the man-hours of concentrated labor, the 


vision and resourcefulness that made them possible. A.O.W. 
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fhove, Eskimo ceremonial mask, owned by Portland 
irt Museum: seabird and head carved from wood. Opposite, a deer 
mask from Tibet, now in American Museum of Natural History. 


the Mask Makers 


BY SEON GIVENS 
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| “aes Stone Age rites to the carnival of today we have 
preserved within ourselves emotions as powerful as 
those that haunted primitive man. Just as primitive people 
wore masks, we don them now, either as children in play 
at Hallowe'en or as adults at the Mardi Gras, though we 
have scarcely a thought of their implications. This, of 
course, was not always so; throughout the world the mask 
once was more important than the person who wore it. 
Fashioned as they were by artisans inspired by both re- 
ligious and esthetic impulses, masks were considered efh- 
cacious in the rites for which they were made, and were 
works of art in themselves. 

Mask cultures encircle the globe and masks have played 
a prominent ethnic role in many periods of history, for 
more often than not the wearer has been either actor or 
dancer. Wall paintings have preserved the animal-masked 
figures of the paleolithic age, the ritual ancestors of to- 
day's Taos Indians who dance with helmets of real deer 
heads: and the Tibetans, who wear the carved deer head 
mask illustrated here. Originally. all masks were animal 
heads, but through the dual desire to propitiate and to 
create at the same time. the craftsman began to make his 
masks from all available materials. He has used every- 
thing his environment could supply—wood, of course, but 
if wood were scarce, then straw or paper. Ceramics. 
mosaics, gold and silver (as among the Aztecs), leather. 
cloth, papier maché, corn husks and shells are a few of 
the materials he has used; and sometimes even the human 
skull, which is molded and painted with elaborate care in 
Oceania. The mask may be as simple as a straight board 
bearing anthropomorphic symbols, with holes for eyes: 
or it may be as complicated as the articulated masks of 


our own Northwest Indians. 


The Indians of the Northwest, a people surrounded by 
forests, de- eloped skills with wood hard to surpass. Their 
masks are an invaluable contribution to the art of wood- 
carving. The mask maker of the Northwest worked with 
an adze. Originally, he carved the mask deep in the 
woods, (Secrecy and ritual are two of the factors con- 
stantly brought into play in the preparation of a mask.) 
After it had been used ceremonially it was buried in the 
woods (but only after four years had elapsed), or else 
destroyed completely. The Indians of this region had an 
involved heraldic culture—stories, legends, totemic desig- 
nations were the property of specific families in which no 
breach of inheritance or use was tolerated. It was the 
same with the masked dance. 

The ceremony of the masked dance was instituted, so 
legend goes, when men walked the earth in the shape of 
animals. At that time, if an animal or a bird wished to 
assume human form (for only the human form was sup- 
posed to have a soul), he lifted his muzzle or beak with 
his paw or wing and revealed the human face which lay 
behind. We may assume that the articulated mask was 
derived from this belief. The mask was manipulated by 
strings so that the dancer could reveal the human face 
suddenly at the destined moment. 

Always the dancer was imbued with the power of the 
mask, He was not pretending to be raven, otter or bear, 
he actually was, while he wore the mask, the supernatural 
being he represented. Highlighted by flickering fires in 
the shadows, the intensity of his performance had an 
overwhelming effect on his audience. He was recreating 
the time when animals were the progenitors of the clan, 
and at the same time he was propitiating nature as a 
superhuman being, because only so could he cope with 
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Above left, Aztec mosaic mask, Mexico; top, society mask of braided corn husks by 
Cayuga, lroquois Indians, both courtesy American Museum of Natural History. Above right, Ajrican 


Dahomey mask, Brooklyn Museum. Opposite above, wooden articulated double dance mask 
of Kwakiutl Indians, Portland Art Museum; and Siatasha, a Zuni mask. courtesy Brooklyn Museum. 
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the vicissitudes that plagued him. One might almost say 
that the mask has always been involved in the struggle 
that man has carried on with the world around him or the 
world within himself. It was man against the earth which 
would not bear fruit, or the sea which would not bring 
fish. It was the baitle of the lonely individual coping 
with the forces of birth and death which he did not 
understand: for the Northwest Indian, the thinking and 
animal part of man were reconciled in the mask. So the 
mask served a practical purpose; and because it was so 
important, the finest craftsmanship was lavished on it. 

The Eskimos rivaled in craftsmanship their neighbors 
to the south. But in their country there were no forests, 
nature was cruel and the elements devastating. Red, 
brown and blue-green were the predominant colors of the 
Northwest Indians. But driftwood, the only wood avail- 
able to the Eskimo, dictated the colors of his masks which 
are softer in tone and often gayer in aspect. The “sur- 
realist” mask shown here is representative of their work. 
The wood was bent by steam and then formed into a con- 
centric circle. Abstract shapes were attached by pegs. The 
Eskimo came to terms with his existence on a rare basis 
of gaiety. Life was so frightening, and his nomadic life 
so grim, that his only salvation was to greet it with 
humor. He balanced himself precariously between fear 
and humor, so that it is often difficult to determine 
whether a specific mask served as a comic face for en- 
tertainment or represented an evil spirit which only the 
medicine men could control. 


In the Pueblo country, the Zuni and Hopi Indians, 
with their elaborate pantheon of deities, have an infinite 
variety of masks. To them, the masks rank only second 
in eficacy to the invaluable medicine bundles. These 
masks, too, are valued and protected by the same family 
heritage and have been, so the Indians say, from the be- 
ginning of the world. But there is not the intense sense 
of proprietorship that exists in the Northwest, and none 
of the self-defeating desire to outdo the neighbors. Every 
adult male can and does have a mask— it is a sign of 
maturity. And the gods, who love to dance, can now dance 
in his person. These Indians have two kinds of masks: 
the Kachina and the Kachina priests’. The Kachinas, say 
the legends, were those gods who once brought melons 
and corn and rain to the thirsty land. When they departed 
they left the masks so that men might impersonate them. 
But in this culture the dancers are not subject to the 
trancelike states of the shamans of the Northwest, al- 
though there is identification with the gods. Indeed, the 
initiated men refer to themselves as si'cti, “those who 
know,” in contrast with the women and children who 
must never know the Kachina are actually men. 

In this culture, it is the over-all body of ritual that 
protects and propitiates rather than the mask itself, But 
for this reason every detail of the mask has a specific 
purpose and a real efhcacy just as all colors have specific 
correlation with nature: yellow with the north, blue with 
the west, red with the south, white with the east. For 
example, the Zuni elk-skin mask of Siatasha shown here 
wears a blue jay feather because Siatasha is a priest; he 
has a long blue horn which means he will bring long life 
to his people, and a small right eye which will bring 
short life to witches. 

To the east, the Iroquois Indians had actually a False 
Face Society, for it was the god, Go-gon-sa, who taught 
them the wisdom of the masks. Go-gon-sa could create 
both storms and sunshine and knew the remedy for dis- 
ease and death. The mask as a weapon against the power- 
ful forces of death or disease recurs frequently, and the 
False Faces of the lroquois were constantly employed in 
the battles against pestilence. 

Their masks were carved from the living tree, often 


directly on the tree itself. It was necessary first to pro- 


pitiate the tree, originally the basswood, with tobacco or 
mush. (Only the basswood tree was soft enough for the 
carver, porous enough for sunlight to penetrate it, pliable 
enough for the wind to whisper to it.) If the mask were 
carved in the morning, it was painted red, if in the after- 
noon, black--portraying the colors of the sun as it went 
from afternoon to evening in the sky. The “bushy head” 
or corn mask was supposedly worn by the agricultural 
deities who lived on the far side of the mountain, mes- 
sengers of the sisters corn, squash and bean. 

The cultures of Africa have presented us with many 
examples of masks. Here again the tree from which the 
mask is carved must be propitiated by prayer or material 
reward or occasionally must be fooled, by the process of 
driving hooks into it so that the forces contained therein 
will not escape and create further havoe in the world. 
Primitive man lives in a tenuous world of dream and 
reality--one false step, and the powers that he conjures 
up to help him may betray him. African carving is done 
with elaborate care. In some areas it is essential that all 
of the figure, or figures, appear simultaneously, The fin- 
ished carving is treated with palm oils, sesame oil or gum, 
and blood is sometimes used for patina. Earth colors, 
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soot and Reckett’s blue, a commercial washing blue which 
incoming civilization bequeathed for other purposes, are 
applied by brushes or feathers. White is the universal 
ghost color, and ghost masks are frequently used in the 
elaborate duel conducted between the living and the dead. 
The mask wearer must undergo special purification, for 
the properties of the mask are too powerful for the ordi- 
nary mortal, The dancers must sometimes wear gloves and 
stockings to protect them from the spirit the masks and 
dances evoke. The mask itself is often addressed by name. 

In Bali the power of the mask has been even more evi- 
dent. There it has often been made from materials that 
were heaven-sent; unusually shaped pieces of driftwood 
were considered beneficent. The religious 
masks were wrapped in white cloth marked with pro- 
tective signs and kept deep in the temples. Occasionally 
they were taken to the graveyard and there recharged 
with power. Food was not only laid before the masks, but 


especially 


was put in their mouths. 

Elaborate ceramic masks are used for many occasions, 
for if Bali is the paradise of islands, it is also the home 
of a people constantly acting or dancing out the horrors 
that may afflict them. They are persistently guided by ill 
omens and their happiness seems to be dependent on their 
ability to pass “into the other thought”—their own phrase 
for the complicated dances which they create. 

Neighboring Java has stylized the mask. In the topeng, 
the native drama, the characters wear the stock masks of 
supposed historical characters, competing in interest with 
the famous Javanese wayong or shadow puppets. It is in- 
teresting to think of the masked dance itself as a kind of 
human puppetry, the dancer pulled by the strings of in- 
visible emotion, cajoling nature, trying to give his culture 
the stability which it cannot otherwise attain. 

Japan, too, has developed an entire theater around the 


Two Oriental masks: left, Javanese, 
above, face for a Japanese No play. ( Both 
American Museum of Natural History.) 


mask. Oriental peoples seem to make more easily a transi- 
tion between illusion and reality. The lone pine tree which 
is the only prop for the No play is sufficient scenery. The 
No play is peopled with stock characters: old men, 
women, deities and sages, devils and mythical creatures. 

The No mask makers consider their work so important 
they call themselves Tenka-ichi, “the first under the 
heavens.” The mask is carved carefully to fit the face. 
Originally, the surface was covered with a mixture of 
white powder and cheap glue, then highly polished and 
painted with water paint also containing glue. The finest 
examples are not lacquered. 

It seems a far ery from the masks which hung on trees 
to secure the beneficent growth of grain and grape in 
ancient Rome, to the newspaper masks of the mummers, 
or the papier maché carnival masks of Mexico, but their 
origins are the same. The combination of ritual dance 
and mask has allowed man to express what he would not 
otherwise dare, to externalize his fears, to implore favors, 
to flout authority as do all the clown masks which are 
found through history, to release the dream world of 
existence in some concrete way. As civilization advanced, 
more often than not the mask was put aside. Only the 
theater retained it, from the bird and animal masks used 
by Aristophanes to the stock masks of the Commedia 
dell Arte. The children, too, retain it as they have many 
of the vestiges of our past. But we ourselves have long 
since realized that at all masquerades the clock strikes 
twelve and the masks come off. 


Seon Givens is art director of the Vanguard Press. She 
has made a study of folklore in relation to archeology 
and applies this knowledge to the art forms and rituals 
of “The Mask Makers.” See Craft Horizons April 1952. 
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Hand Bookbinding in Swe 


A fine tradition is encouraged today 


by publishers and public 


BY CHARLES ELLSWORTH 


HE work of Sweden's foremost hand bookbinder, 

Nils Linde, was displayed at Stockholm last summer 
in a shop on Master Samuelsgatan where handmade prod- 
ucts are sold. This shop has on sale some of the most 
recent examples of Swedish bookbinding. At the same 
time the National Museum exhibited the work of Sweden's 
earliest binders in its collection of illuminated manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages. Here also is some of the finest 
work of contemporary Swedish hand binders. 

An interest in producing and binding books with taste 
was revived in Sweden about 1885. Waldemar Zachrisson, 
printer and typographer, initiated the renaissance. A close 
colleague was Gustaf Hedberg, and another binder who 
helped to develop good taste and check the prevalent use 
of cheap materials was Bernhard Andersson. Two bind. 
eries active in Stockholm today bear the names of these 
men and examples of their work are to be found in many 
collections throughout the country. 

Their binding shows that they were very much aware 
of William Morris, T. J. Cobden-Sanderson and Douglas 
Cockerell in England and of Paul Kersten in Germany. 
Both had gone to France to learn their craft. Hedberg’s 
early work was in the French classic tradition in full calf 
and morocco. Later he developed a more naturalistic Ger- 
man jugend and finally executed bindings in full leather 
morocco with delicate floral and arabesque ornaments. 
By contrast, Bernhard Andersson held to French classi- 
cism, at times finding his inspiration in Swedish binding 
of the Eighteenth Century, which was chiefly of French 
origin during an age when binding was considered an 
art. Binders had not yet adopted the technique of making 
hook covers which were not what they appeared to be, 
as had been the case during the Nineteenth Century. 

Akke Kumlien was the link between that generation 
and the binders practicing today. Kumlien, who was 
Sweden's first type designer, also did bindings and 
worked to bring about a real understanding of well- 
designed, well-executed books. His ideas are still a living 
force there among the men who design and bind books. 
Beginning with stamped and sparsely gold-tooled designs 
on treated leathers, he gradually increased his ornamenta- 
tion and then began to use paper-covered boards. He is 
an example of the collaboration, so noticeable in Sweden, 
among book designers and binders, typographers and 
illustrators. 

Swedish books are published in both hard and soft 
covers, but a glance around any bookstore shows that the 


Standing, left: paper-bound book 

with leather spine designed by Nils Linde; 
others in full leather, one in black 

and white with intarsia, by Nils Wedel. 


soft covers which are less expensive are by far the more 
popular. In recent years there has been a tendency to buy 
more hard cover books. This trend has been encouraged 
by the publishing house of Albert Bonnier, just off Stock- 
holm’s Sveavagen, which has been putting out an increas- 
ing number of machine cased-in cover books, called in 
Sweden “publishers’ bindings.” Many of these are attrac- 
tive and it is not surprising that the men who design 
them are also interested in working out handbound de- 
signs for the firm. These men are Iwan W. Fischerstrom, 
the art director, and William Barkell, supervisor of the 
hand bindery. Barkell has written several books on the 
history and technique of binding and tooling. 

The shop does custom work, some repairing and re- 
storing of old books and a limited number of what might 
be called de luxe publishers’ bindings. These are done on 
the binding machines by the handbinding crew; the de- 
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signs in cloth and paper boards, with cloth or leather 
backs, are usually worked out by Barkell. 

The Esselte bindery, a still larger plant, is situated in 
the district where the city’s newspapers are printed. This 
firm has brought together some of the oldest names in 
Swedish publishing—-P. A. Norstedt, P. Herzog and Isaac 
Marcus. Its hand bindery continues,to maintain the best 
traditions of handcraftsmanship. Each volume that leaves 
the shop carries the name of the man who designed, 
bound and tooled it. The designers, such as Bertil Kum- 
lien and Carl Axel Virin, are glad, even anxious, to dis- 
cuss what they are working on now and what they plan 
to do. According to Bertil Kumlien, they try to “build 
upon the book jacket or go around it.” A glance at the 
small collection there reveals that their binding of the 
Greek and Roman classics and other great works in Euro- 
pean languages have indeed “gone around” the dust 
jacket. The full calf, morocco, oasis and pigskin with oe- 
casional inlays speak with the restraint of tradition. Dyed 
leathers are used about as frequently as natural colors. 
But books by modern authors also come into the shop and 
here the bindings speak another language. Full leather 
and parchment are used, but more often cloth and paper 

separately or frequently with 
brightly-colored leather worked in along the inner and 
outer edges. Head and tail bands of colored silk and 
cotton complement these colors, with end papers on the 
somber side. This is more than compensated for, however, 
by the bright-colored papers used to cover the boards. 
Lithographed and handpainted papers are used but the 
most striking are the marbled papers of Ingeborg Borje- 
son which echo the designs of Swedish textiles. Some- 


together strips of 


Books above, from Bonnier’s bindery. 
William Barkell designed, bound them in 
1950, using gold and blind tooling, 
brown leathers. At right, “publishers’ 
hindines” from Esselte in Stockholm. 


times the shop does a volume in parchment with freehand 
lettering and decoration. 

At Pusterviksgatan 9 in Gothenburg is the atelier of 
Nils Linde, binder to the Swedish court since 1934. This 
bindery has three designers—Nils Wedel, Niels H. Morck 
and Jorgen L. Lindgren—and employs over forty work- 
ers. Nils Linde has exhibited his work in Paris, Zurich 
and all over Sweden, including his own exhibition at 
Gothenburg’s Rohsska Museum of Arts and Crafts. 

This group works first of all in leather. Nils Linde 
usually designs in full leather with both blind and gold 
tooling; his work is rated as conservative and functional. 
Nils Wedel also works in full leather but uses gold- 
tooled decoration somewhat more freely. Both Jorgen L. 
Lindgren and Nils Wedel work out inlaid designs of dif- 
ferent colors in full leather. Wedel also works in paper, 
but here the most active designer is Niels H. Morck. 
Papers which have been lithographed, painted or marbled 
are used to cover the boards. Between the extremes of 
full leather and full paper, they design in various combi- 
nations of leather, parchment and cloth in full, three- 
quarter, half and quarter bindings. If the top and bottom 
edges alone were considered, many of the paper bindings 
would be classified as full leather, because quite often 
these edges are covered or “strengthened” with leather or 
parchment. The reason for this, of course, is that these 
books are designed to stand, as well as to be read, and to 
be seen as works of art. Paper edges are apt to wear out. 
Nils Linde expresses his philosophy of binding thus: “ 
catch the spirit of the title of the book and make the book 
easy to open and read.” 

Where can the work of contemporary Swedish binders 
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be seen, in addition to private collections? In 1950 the 
National Museum held an exhibition of modern Swedish 
bookbinding. The catalog of this showing is the most 
complete index now in print of Swedish hand- and pub- 
lishers’ bindings, together with the publishers and bind- 
eries that make them. Every year the National Museum 
receives two volumes magnificently bound by the Esselte 
private bindery from the “Twenty-frve Selected Books” 
competition, similar to the “Fifty Books of the Year” 
competitions sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

American readers will find an excellent list of hand- 
bound works, including the designers’ names and pub- 
lishers of the books, on pages 36-37 of Contemporary 
Swedish Design by Arthur Hald and Sven Erik Ska- 
wonius, published in New York by Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
The book was designed by Skawonius. 

Swedish people read a lot and like to own their books. 
Substantial Swedish publishing houses maintain hand 
binderies which execute superb work upon request, and 
as they see fit. Small ateliers also produce. In addition, 
they are able to furnish to retail shops handbound items 
ranging from a parchment-bound guest book designed by 
Edith Welinder to a classic work on Egyptian archaeology 
by James Henry Breasted, designed and bound by Nils 
Linde. In Sweden handbound books are not only appre- 
ciated but they are also purchased. 


Charles Ellsworth is in Sweden as an American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation fellow, studying Swedish public Li- 
braries. The Stockholm office of the American-Swedish 
News Exchange assisted in the reasearch for this article. 


The American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 


Full leather bindings above, 

designed by Carl Axel Virin, were donated by 
Esselte to National Museum. Left: Anders 
Billow designed “Svensk Soldat,” “Dagspressen 
i Sverige”; Eva Billow the two others. 
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The artist surrounded by her vases, bowls, 
fantastic figures suggestive of ancient cultures. With 


ingenuity and imagination she makes composite 
sculptures from thrown forms bent and luted. 


EDISCOVERY of an ancient art need not result in imita- 
R tion; it can give fresh impetus to the artist if the old 
is explored with new eyes. Artists may admire primitive 
art and still express themselves in a characteristic way of 
their own. The earthenware vessels of exotic shape from 
ancient Crete, Greece and South America become con- 
temporary when the sensory impressions they create are 
transformed into new concepts. The alert vivid look of an 
archaic Greek head can kindle a new idea, or an Etrus- 
can pitcher in the shape of a monstrous bird can suggest 
another creature just as extraordinary. A piece of African 
sculpture may show an exaggeration of movement that 
may be given new form, valid in itself. 

Plastic clay spinning on the wheel rises under the 
pressure of the potter's fingers in a natural flowing line. 
These symmetrical forms, evolved by the rhythm of the 
turning wheel, quickly suggest human or animal shapes, 
often fantastic but always with simple decisive contours 
if they are hollowed and shaped by an experienced hand. 
Combinations of these simple forms, one placed upon 
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A California potter develops original 


techniques with primitive equipment 


Throwing Ceramic Sculpture 


BY VIRGINIA DAVIDSON 


another or side by side, produce asymmetrical shapes. 
Furthermore, the thrown forms can be bent into new 
shapes and retain their original vitality. Pieces created in 
this fashion must be based on solid craftsmanship. The 
potter must master the technical difficulties of throwing 
on the wheel. Thus a piece is conceived in terms of ma- 
terials and technique, each step stated with certainty. 

A piece is planned with symmetrical forms in mind: 
weight. measure and balance are carefully considered and 
the final form of a bent part is understood in its relation 
to the other parts. Preliminary sketches clarify the pro- 
portions and organization of the parts; they indicate the 
dimensions of the thrown pieces and the exact method of 
their assembly. 

A combination of red and buff clay will produce an 
interesting body color. Manganese added to the clay will 
change the color from red through gray to black accord- 
ing to the percentage used. Manganese increases the den- 
sity of the clay when fired, while the addition of grog 
will make the clay more porous, lessening the danger of 


warping and cracking. Because the pieces are to be 
thrown, any clay used must be well wedged, free of air 
holes and of an even consistency. 

The preliminary shape is a cylinder. Its proportions 
and thickness of wall produce the final shape. If the 
shape is to have a long narrow neck, the bottom is com- 
pleted first; then with a collaring action the neck is 
gradually closed, and the piece extended by an upward 
and inward grasp of both hands. This brings the form to 
the desired height and width. The wall thickness of any 
form should not exceed three-quarters of an inch, When 
the opening becomes too small for the hand, a wooden 
profile may be inserted in the neck of the piece. To finish 
the form, differently shaped ribs or profiles are used to 
remove the soft finger ridges. This tends to produce cool, 
hard outlines and assures perfection of detail which can 
not always be done with the fingers. 

The first piece thrown is generally the body or heaviest 
part of the figure. This allows for measuring the other 
parts against it for protection, structure and design. The 
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From three basic forms, above left, Virginia Davidson makes seated figure with bird. She first 
bends lower part of figure to form lap to receive bird, then completes it by closing open part of vase. 
Next, opposite page, she cuts away section and fits upper part of figure on to lower. 
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Above left, Mrs. Davidson pulls handles to make arms for figure, attaches them. 

On remaining form she models tail jor bird. Finally she models hair on figure with very 
wet clay. Now it is ready for incised decoration. Far left, Europa and bull 

constructed from three thrown forms, two bent into elliptical shapes to form body. 
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Figure with archaic, alive quality shows 
extreme ornamentation on a thrown piece. 


potter now throws the second piece, always keeping in 
mind the final result, whether it is a thing of austerity or 
a baroque fantasy. In assembling, the bending of a part 
must be done immediately, while the clay is wet and plas- 
tic enough to be shaped. Gentle pressure of the fingers or 
palm of the hand will produce a spontaneous shape. This 
must be done with sureness and discretion to preserve 
most of the form in its original state as an honest thrown 
piece. Indecision at this stage can destroy its vigor and 
weaken the total effect. When the pieces are dry enough. 
they are removed with a sharp knife or cutting wire from 
the bats they were thrown on. If a piece requires turning 
it may be recentered upright on the wheel and trimmed. 

The pieces to be put together should be of the same 
consistency and must be assembled as soon as it is pos- 
sible to handle them. The body or base is now placed on 
a clean bat at the correct angle. If it rests on its side it is 
pressed gently on the bat until it stands firm to receive 
the ensuing pats. If its original curve is to be kept, the 
potter may balance the form on supporting pieces of clay 
well worked into the body, keeping in mind the weight 
they will have to bear. It is not advisable to cut the 
foundation piece as this will weaken its stfucture. With 
the base of the composition firmly established, the potter 
holds the second part of the composition against it to 
judge where and how it is to be applied. He draws a line 
on it to indicate the position of the cut necessary to join 
the two parts. The cut is made with a sharp fettling knife 
which leaves a clean smooth edge, easily adjusted to the 
base. When it is clear that the two pieces will fit, the 
edges are scored and the parts luted, thus accomplishing 


a sensitive transition, 

Now the appendages are added—for example arms or 
horns. These are made from pulled handles or rolled 
coils. Their purpose is a matter for consideration, They 
may be used to accent the profile in a line which sweeps 


from the head across the shoulder and hip to the foot of 
the figure. Or they may depart from the form in new 
curves for additional ornamentation. The potter holds the 
handle or coil against the piece, bends and cuts it to de- 
termine its final shape and attaches it as he would an 
ordinary handle, while the clay is still wet. 

The piece now stands in its honest state as a wheel- 
thrown form and is ready to receive additional modeling, 
and whatever surface texture is necessary to express the 
original idea. Modeling and decoration should be re- 
strained if the smooth fast lines of the form are to be pre- 
served. The wetter the clay when modeled or incised the 
more impressionistic the results will be. Over-enthusiasm 
and delight with pretty discoveries can have disastrous re- 
sults at this point if the potter is not sure of the mood he 
wants to create. On the other hand, the disorder of very wet 
clay may accent the discipline of a thrown piece. A plastic 
covering wrapped around it assures slow, even drying. 
Fast drying causes delicate appendages to break away 
from the body during shrinkage. 

When the piece is dry enough to be lifted easily from 
the bat, details are perfected and provision is made for 
air to escape from those forms which are completely 
closed. If not, the air as it expands during the firing will 
cause the piece to explode. 

Colored slips may now be checked by holding a piece 
of glass against the peep-hole to see how much water con- 
denses on it. When moisture no longer collects on the 
glass, it is safe to start taking the kiln up to its required 
temperature, Slow cooling is as important as slow firing; 
pieces require the same amount of time to cool as they 
took to be fired. 

If a small crack has developed in the firing it may be 
patched by using a combination of equal parts of ball 
clay, china clay, flint and feldspar, mixed with as little 
water as possible and packed firmly into the crack. The 
cracked area can be covered with a slip that will match the 
fired body and glaze applied in the final firing. The pos- 
sibility of matching the existing surface to the patched 
area is slight. It is therefore advisable to effect a new 
design at this point. 

Glaze is used to increase the sculptural quality of form. 
Too much glaze and color is apt to destroy the original 
charm of a piece and produce an ordinary commercial 
effect. For completely glazed pieces a glaze should be 
used that strengthens and is in sympathy with the form. 
A few colors used with understanding will produce the 
effect of many colors because of the contrast between 
areas of glaze and the natural clay. If a piece is to be 
used as a vase the inside is made waterproof by pouring 
glaze into it and allowing the necessary amount to coat 
the inside. When the piece is glazed, a second, faster 
firing is made to the correct temperature. Sometimes a 
third and even fourth firing is made to produce unusual 
effects by applying a different glaze to the already fired 
glaze. The use of glaze requires sensitivity and knowl- 
edge, for the integrity of a piece can be destroyed by 
using an unsuitable glaze. Therefore the potter should use 
restraint until he is positive of the effect he wants. 


Recently Virginia Davidson became interested in ceram- 
ies, after studying and painting in New York and abroad. 
In 1952 she had a notable exhibit at The Willow, 182 
West 4th Street, New York City, where her pieces may be 
hought. She had a showing at San Francisco last autumn. 
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BY LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


Paper Cutouts 


rom Poland 


OLISH paper cutting, although a comparatively young 

branch of folk art, derives from an old custom in the 
great forest region near the eastern frontier of cutting out 
figures from bark, leather or cloth, in imitation of sculp- 
tured forms. These were used to sew on clothing. The 
advent of paper in the Polish village was a challenge 
especially provocative to little girls, for here was a ma- 
terial that would yield quick returns in visible results, 
while such an art as embroidery—something a girl must 
learn before she is old enough to sit at the loom—in- 
volves a prolonged expectation. Children would go with 
their parents to the town on market day, or to the country 
fair, and buy great sheets of beautiful, glossy paper in 
wonderful colors. Sometimes they would even buy it 
with their own small savings instead of spending them on 
buns at the bakers’ stalls. Then as early as the age of 
seven these little girls would often start practicing on the 
paper decorations to be pasted on the beams of the low 
ceilings, the bedsteads, the chests, the cupboards, the sides 
of the stove, the cradle, the benches, the walls on card- 
board and wooden boxes. 

People everywhere have toyed with paper cutting. What 
child has not gazed with delight at strings of paper dolls 
emerging from the scissors of a nurse and the many 
other paper puzzles such as boats and open work mats? 


“Leluje” or stylized flower forms, in brilliant 
primary colors, above; scattered black and 
white “kolka” or geometric figures. Right above, 
cutouts for wall decor in Polish cottage. 


But Polish cutouts are unrelated to these or to the paper- 
lace valentines and paper tailored dishes and flower pots 
that have commanded a certain platonic respect for the 
material in the West. The whimsy of the Poles took quite 
another turn, independent even of the silhouette cutting 
which gained so much popularity elsewhere in Europe. 

In their ornamental devices, our young Polish cutters 
have followed many of the same traditional circles, stars, 
rays and axes found also in needlework, woodcarving and 
folk painting. From the beginning they were influenced 
by designs that had teased Polish eyes for centuries. 

The oldest type of design is geometrical and kaleido- 
scopic, ranging from the filled cirele to enigmatic shapes 
surely of some ancient runic origin, and palmettes that 
look like old Cambodian motifs. Later came the stylized 
plant and bird, the animal and last the human figure. For 
geometrical forms: the square, the circle and its segments. 
the cone and the rhomb play a mystic part in tribal and 
religious symbolism. They were used long before the 
tangible forms for garden, forest, field and pasture, and 
are far more deeply rooted in the consciousness of the 
Polish folk artist. 

The cutter’s wizardry seems to have been born in Polish 
fingers. It is induced by bending, folding, twisting and 
snipping with ordinary knives or the heavy sheep shears 
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Clockwise, from lower left: typical Lowicz 
“lelujes” in cerise, green, yellows, blues; lacy plant 
forms; elaborate “leluje” ; circular 

“picture,” in delicate mauve, blues, yellows. 


that have not changed in type since prehistoric times. The 
girls are as schooled in this technique as any architect, 
trained in his classic configurations. Rarely do they have 
the faintest idea of drawing. Once the scissors are in the 
paper, it is too late for correction or second thought. The 


hand must be as steady and sure as that of a copperplate 
etcher, but the material is so much less costly that the 
apprentice can afford a slip or two. Her hand, however, is 
guided by an instinctive decorative sense. 

Copying or imitating is excluded. of course, by this 
creative impulsion. Very few of the girls resort to help 
from so-called “modes” or models of the more talented, 
and almost never are ornaments copied from books or 
illustrations. Composing “from the head,” as the native 
saying goes, which gives to a work so much simplicity, 
sincerity, and at the same time strength of expression, is 
not the exclusive characteristic of this branch of folk art. 
Let us remember that the finest products of the Bialystok 
Looms are woven “from the head”; in other words, the 
pattern and ornamentation are improvised at the loom. 

Obviously it is line that assumes the principal role in 
the cutout. Color plays a secondary if very important 
part; and variety is frequently achieved by pasting bits in 
forms and sequences of contrasting colors into the com- 
position. Some of these gay paper trifles recall the 
jeweled bouquets of the lapidary’s art that served as 
ladies’ brooches or clustered in sovereigns’ crowns. Cut- 
ters sometimes betray a sensitive feeling for values, 
shading their details from the strong colors to their more 
delicate nuances. This produces interesting vibrations and 
illustrations of perspective. 

Probably the oldest tradition of the cutout is to be 
found in the forest region of the Kurpie tribe. Here the 
designs have a peculiarly magical aspect. Their character 
has not changed in this region for many scores of years. 
Besides geometrical figures, the pine tree with its needles 
and the juniper plant are favorite forms, the local birds 
and often dancing girls. The hen is inseparable from the 
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Easter cutout and the “cock that crew three times” holds 
a sacred place as a detail in the decorated Easter egg as 
well as in sculpture and embroidery. 

Folding her paper many times and without troubling to 
measure, the Kurpie girl begins to cut by heart, and in a 
few moments the beautiful ornament is ready. It is sad 
only that her material is so fragile. No matter how many 
examples you may examine from the hands of the finest 
of these young artists, there are no repetitions. Each one 
possesses its own details, and each presents a finished and 
harmonious whole. Two may be identical only if cut 
simultaneously. The same traditional elements appear in 
the curtains, cut from tissue paper and pasted on the 
glass panes. Forms are divided into so-called “leluje,” 
embracing all stylized plants and flowers, and “kolka,” 
which include the geometrical figures. About the only in- 
terior that does not bear this sort of ornamentation is the 
church, although the wayside shrines are not immune. 

Next to the Kurpie region, the Duchy of Lowicz, oc- 
cupying the Great Plain, of which Warsaw is the center, 
has produced. the most expert cutters. A collection was 
made here a short time ago of the work of one family: 
grandmother, mother and granddaughter, Jozefa, Janina 
and Tereska, who is now twelve, just the age of her 
grandmother when she first took scissors in hand. Jozefa, 
after her marriage, made her decorations for sale to help 
out with the household expenses. The wife of the doctor 
in the nearest town helped her market them. Very early 
Janina picked up the scraps that fell from her mother’s 
hands and started cutting out kolka, or “circles”; and at 
eleven she was considered competent to help mother with 
her orders. Now cutting is her chief occupation. Tereska 
was only five when she became a cutter of little circles. 
At seven she was already designing and choosing her 


colors, never making use of a pencil. 

A recent competition held in a Lowicez cooperatiye pre- 
sented the work in a new light with many unfamiliar ele- 
ments. In addition to the conventionalized leaves, flowers 


and plants, always popular in the region, there were 
figure strips depicting such scenes as watering the live- 
stock, working at the looms, symbolizing the labor of the 
peasant woman, and wedding scenes expressing the joy 
and play of the youth, or sometimes a reminiscence of 
former serfdom such as a peasant at the plow and beside 
him the splendid equipage of the manor. 

Such gadgets as telephone wires are not unusual now 
in the modern cutouts, nor such subjects as the problems 
of the stock breeder, harvest scenes, the descent of the 
plant sprayers upon the village, plowing with tractors, 
modern housing developments; and still more realistic, 
one girl has produced a “battle against illiteracy.” 

These changes testify to the fact that folk tradition is 
not retrogressive, for evolution of this kind goes on as in 
every living art. New ceramic forms have developed to 
meet new purposes. Flower pots for the city are a part of 
the output of some of these best folk potters. Likewise 
embroidered lunch cloths with complete sets of napkins, 
though designed for the urban table, are nevertheless 
products of village art. 

A Polish ethnologist has reniarked that nowhere is the 
dialectic unity of form and content so sharply defined as 
in folk art. Just as the translation of the phenomena of 
everyday life is found in village song and dance, weav- 
ing, costume, sculpture and architecture, this unity of 
form and content is apparent in the majority of Lowicz 
cutout themes. Changes in theme are persistently follow- 
ing social and economic changes, and are the reflection 
of actual existence. And the destination and purpose also 
have been somewhat altered, as well as the proportions. 

In this respect the decorations are closely linked to the 
form and arrangement of the dwellings. Formerly the 
cutouts had to be adjusted to the little cabin thatched with 
straw or “tiled” with picturesque wooden slabs, the low- 
ceiled cottage without a chimney. With the advent of the 
modern dwelling, they descended from the beams to the 
wall and took the form of long dadoes that are easily 
sold at the cooperatives, so that dimensions are treated 
with great freedom, 

The Polish village is not remote from the city today. 
The peasant’s horizon is broadened and life moves to a 
different rhythm. Political and religious cross currents 
deriving from the influx of the newspapers and from 
clerical sources result in two divergent aspects. The fig- 
ured scenes of Lowiez still reflect the latter to a certain 
degree; but the cutout was never an object of a cult as 
were the sculptured figure and the painting on glass. 

New or old, the whole art of the cutout, whether pro- 
gressive or not in theme, is closely bound with the tradi- 
tion of ancient folk art. In Lodz, the great Polish textile 
center, the work cannot be compared to the traditional 
designs. Most original are the birds—-far from natural- 
istic in treatment, and different indeed from the birds of 
other regions. But here the younger generation has begun 
to draw, which amounts to heresy in Poland, where no 
technique has ever been permitted to encroach upon the 
laws and disciplines of another branch of folk art. This 
has long been an unwritten law in Polish village tradi- 
tion, a law that has been adopted by the best of the 
modern craftsmen. 


Louise Llewellyn Jarecka is an authority on the folklore 
and crafts of the Polish people. Author of “Made in Po- 
land,” Mrs. Jarecka has written for Craft Horizons the 
stories of their tapestry weaving and Christmas créches. 
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Blonde Lace from Andalusia 


Needleworkers of Granada 


BY 


uphold an old Spanish custom 


OPPL UNTRACHT 


or centuries Spanish laces have been famous. The 
Pin of Spanish women wearing tortoise-shell combs 
draped with filmy lace mantillas has captured the imagi- 
nation of everyone with a speck of sentiment. Today, as 
in the past, lace making continues to be an important 
handeraft in Spain. Most of it comes from the nimble 
fingers of the young girls of Andalusia in southern 
Spain, particularly in Granada. In amiable groups they 
sit before their houses in the lesser heat of the late after- 
noon, gossiping and laughing while the busy needles 
flash through the silk mesh stretched before them. 

The typical lace of Spain, the kind we think of in con- 
nection with the mantilla, is called Spanish blonde. It 
came into fashion as long ago as the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, and was called blonde because orig- 
inally it was made of unbleached silk, pale yellow in 
color, imported from China. Today, though the name 
blonde still is used, pure white and black silk seem to be 
preferred. (Some tourists have created a demand for 
colored laces such as red and green, but the traditional 
black and white still dominate.) The terms “white 
blonde” and “black blonde” are not as contradictory as 
they seem if one remembers that blonde now refers to a 
type of lace rather than a color. 

Blonde lace is always made on a background of net 
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Opposite page, characteristic motifs for 
mantillas. Above, two young girls plying their 
needles; child beginner in foreground. Right and 
below, finishing intricate corner and medallion. 


upon which the design is embroidered or darned, The 
method is simple. After the shape of the mantilla has 
been chosen—whether triangular, oblong or square——the 
silk net, with minute hexagonal openings of more than 
five hundred to the square inch, is cut, with allowance of 
an extra inch or two all around. The mesh is edged with 
a strip of muslin through which cords are drawn and at- 
tached to the adjustable wooden frame. The net is secured 
to the frame taut with equal tension from all four sides. 
Next the paper cartoon, on which the design has been 
drawn in outline, is placed beneath the net and fastened 
in position. With a heavier silk thread, the design is 
stitched on the net in outline; the left hand supports the 
cartoon from underneath as the right hand proceeds with 
the design. Now extreme skill and patience come into 
play and, with no more than the outline as guide, the 
dense areas are darned in. Frequently a large mantilla 
requires three months to finish, and often the labor of 
two or three girls on a single one is necessary. Economy 
sometimes demands that left-over areas be utilized for 
small pieces such as doilies, mats or collars. 

If the mantilla is to be of such size that it cannot be 
managed comfortably at one time, the excess tulle is 
rolled on the end of the frame farthest from the lace 
maker. As the forward area is completed, it is rolled 


Oppi Untracht 


around the forward end of the frame and an equal 
amount of unworked net is released from the far end to 
be worked on, much as the weaver releases the warp from 
the rear beam of the loom and winds the finished cloth 
on the front beam. 

The edge is usually scalloped with an overcast stitch 
in a heavier thread than is used for the embroidery itself. 
Only when the whole mantilla has been completed is it 
removed from the stretcher frame. The excess net is cut 
away very carefully, as close as possible to the scalloped 
edge, to avoid a frayed appearance. Then the mantilla is 
washed and pressed, ready for sale. 

The patterns currently in vogue consist of large floral 
designs and elaborate geometric and floral border pat- 
terns with sparser central designs. In many cases the pat- 
terns are zealously guarded as the special property of one 
family. Frequently patterns show a Moorish influence. 

Truly fortunate and proud is the possessor of a lace 
mantilla, whose gossamer look belies its strength and 
durability, an heirloom to be passed on for generations. 


Oppi Untracht, a craftsman and expert enameler, teaches 
layout and design at the New York School of Printing. 
As Mr. Untracht traveled through Spain last summer, he 
photographed these young Spanish girls making lace. 
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BY MARJORIE CORDLEY ROUILLION 


eaving 
without a Loom 


Anacleto of Mitla in 
Mexico demonstrates the simplicity 


of an age-old hand skill 


HE rebozos woven by Zapotec Indians in Mitla, which 

lies some three hundred miles south of Mexico City, 
are sold to eager tourists who treasure the hand-twisted 
threads, even weaving and neatly tied ends of the woolen 
scarves. About seventy inches long and eighteen inches 
wide, the stoles come in brilliant colors: cerise, yellow, 
purple, red and black or natural. Most of the Indians 
who weave in Mitla use hand-spun yarns, and one 
often sees a woman seated near her door, the spindle end 
in a little gourd beside her on the ground as quick fingers 
twist the wool and turn it onto the spindle. 

Warps are made on pegs driven into the ground to give 
just the length of the completed rebozo. When the warp is 
made it is slipped over a stick which, with a short cord, 
hangs from @ post or tree. The further end of the warp is 
slipped onto a second stick to which is fastened the woven 
belt which the weaver wears to hold tension as weaving 
goes on. The warp threads are arranged in order and a 
piece of cane is tied over the cross at each end of the 
war, to hold it for the weaving. 

ke bozos may be bought in markets or from street ven- 
dors in most Mexican towns. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$5.00 for ordinary rebozos when bought directly from 
the weav>rs, Fine materials, fine weaving and especially a 
fine, har «i-tied fringe command higher prices. 


Varjorie C. Rouillion, archeologist, has traveled widely 
in Mexico. This is a companion piece to her story of 
Rosa of Mexico, “Throwing Without a Wheel.” Crajt 
Horizons, August. Mrs. Rouillion studied last year at John 
Doscher’s school for photography, South Woodstock, Vt. 
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Marjorie Cordley Rouillion 


1. Anacleto of Mitla weaving in patio of 

La Sorpresa. 2. For simple weaving alternate 
threads are picked up, a heddle thread 
passed under them and over light stick 

that serves as heddle bar. 3. Two broad 
sticks are used: One beyond the heddles, the 
shed stick, remains in place to raise sheds; 
second stick or beater has several uses. 

4. Beater, turned on edge, holds up shed 
while Anacleto slides shuttle through. 

5. To change the shed, beater 

is placed beyond heddle stick and pressed 
down as heddle bar is lifted. 6. Beater is 
covered for a moment while heddle bar lifts 
alternate threads high to complete the shed. 
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7. Beater then slides through the 

shed allowing weaver to see 

every thread in place. 8. When beater 
stands on edge, there is free 

passage for shuttle. Anacleto advances 
piece of cane that spreads the 
weaving. 9. When heddle bar is raised, 
tension on warp is relaxed. Note 

cane stretcher on under side of cloth. 
10. Broken warp thread easily 
repaired as hand-twisted yarn stretches 
and adjusts to pull. 11. To Indian 
hands, strong but delicate, tiny knots 
are no problem. 12. Rebozos are 
Indian woman's shield against sun or 
cold; also used as head pad for 
carrying bundles, or as sling for baby. 
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Denys Val Baker, editor of the Cornish Review, has a BY DENYS VAL BAKER 
professional knowledge of handcrafts throughout England 
and Cornwall in particular. His writings have appeared 


in “New-Story,” “Country Life” and other periodicals. 


Rushcraft in Cornwall 


Western Morning News Co. Ltd., Plymouth 


Jeanne Stanley, weaver of rushes. 
Top of page, her wine bottle 

basket of rush and raffia; rush- 
covered jar; vase of rush and cane; 
covered jar in Byzantine shape. 
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| joc Jeanne Stanley was very young her Welsh 
grandmother had a butter basket, made by her hus- 
band from field rushes. It was roomy and cool for the 
butter and it had two lids. Jeanne loved that basket, and 
remembers opening and shutting the lids and stroking its 
satiny sides. Unconsciously she was noting its structure, 
for years later she was able to reproduce it from memory. 

Another basket which influenced her was her mother’s 
“pilgrim” basket, woven from rushes, not twisted like the 
butter basket. It went with the Stanleys on every holi- 
day. The amount that basket could hold was astounding. 
In shape it was the forerunner of the expanding suitcase. 
Its deep lid fitted completely over the container. It often 
figured in nursery games, but in spite of much rough 
treatment it had a long life. Rushes can stand up to a lot. 

Those childhood memories go back a long way, but 
they have always remained vivid, and may well have been 
the seed from which has sprung an exciting movement 
here in England to revive a dying craft. In fact, Jeanne 
Stanley's work with rushes began, as all primitive crafts 
have, with a need. It became a joke which developed into 
a pastime and the pastime into a serious business. 

“The need was a sun hat for my husband,” she says. 
“In 1938 we lived in Hertfordshire. One afternoon in 
July I went for a walk along the canal bank. Long green 
rushes grew there and I picked a few, idly, and plaited 
them together. The feel of the rushes brought the baskets 
of childhood to my mind. If rushes could make baskets 
then they could make a hat. | gathered a big bundle. That 
first gathering tore my fingers to ribbons and I learned 
my first lesson: I must use a knife to cut rushes. 

“I sewed the plaited rushes together with thread. The 
hat was made, but the thread loosened as the rushes dried 
and the result was an untidy affair. | still have that hat, 
now rather shapeless and brown. My husband dressed 
himself up as a brigand to match the Mexican cartwheel. 
and “Dad's hat’ became a family byword whenever any- 
thing seemed ludicrous.” 

Jeanne Stanley's neighbors were intrigued. They asked 
her to make them hats, and table mats as well. She did, 
and later went on to reed baskets, still sewing with string 
or strong thread, a great error, as she discovered, for the 
sewing should be done with rushes. 

Then came the war, and rushes gave way to other 
needs. Jeanne Stanley went to work in an airplane factory. 
When the war ended she again took it up. She made bas- 
kets as presents for her friends, baskets for the house, of 
many shapes and sizes. Now, she says that none of them 
was beautiful or very well made. 

Cornwall made her realize the true craft. The Stanleys 
had known and loved Cornwall for some twenty years, 
and in 1946 came there to settle in the lovely valley that 
runs between Grampound and Tregoney. There, on the 
lower fields which border the River Fal, grow large quan- 
tities of rushes. The farmers do not like them and are de- 
lighted at any offer to cut them down. 

“The farmer's wife needed a wastepaper basket. | 
gathered the rushes, dried them, and sat down on a stool 
in the farmyard to begin my work. A neighbor was pass- 
ing. He watched me for some time. Then he said, “Did ‘ee 
know that be an old Cornish job?’ And he told me how 
the old folks used to ‘traace’ the rushes and make them 
into maunds for field work. “Traacing.” I discovered, 
meant plaiting or tressing the rushes ‘just like ‘ee do 


traace a maid's hair.” 


“This neighbor told me how in the old days they used 
to take out the pith and rub it in their hands to make the 
wicks for candles and fish-oil lamps. Farmers used rushes 
to thatch ricks. The housewives made mats for their blue- 
stone floors. Cornish farms have cold floors and there is 
a surprising amount of warmth in a rush mat.” 

Perhaps it was then that Jeanne Stanley realized her 
true craft. She had found something which appealed by 
both its craft and its history. She had been a professional 
musician in the past and her fingers were nimble. Her 
music had also taught her a sense of proportion and de- 
sign, two essentials to any craft. The only tools she 
wanted were sack needles, a ruler and sharp scissors. In 
fact, she could make rush baskets with no tools but her 
fingers, just as the American Indians did. 

She had no textbook, but then no book can teach as 
well as practical experience. She began to search for in- 
formation about the old craft of Cornish rushwork, which 
apparently had died out. Many Cornish people remem- 
bered that it was practiced fifty years ago, and was con- 
fined to household needs. The use of willows had be- 
come universal and had superseded the gathering of 
rushes. In those days Cornish children made toys of rushes, 

Going much further back into history, the ancient 
Britons made rush baskets which were so much admired 
by the Romans that they took them back with them. To 
this day the Italians make rush trays for carrying fruit 
and vegetables. The first attempts at pottery were made by 
coiling the clay round and round, as in basket making. 
If this be true then the baskets must have been made of 
rushes or grass, since no other countryside material would 
coil. These early pots and jars were ornamented with pat- 
terns which suggest the primitive stitch joining the coils. 

Jeanne Stanley has steeped herself in all the ancient 
lore and detail of rushwork. It is necessary for every 
craftsman to become a part of the flowing stream of his 
craft before he can successfully interpret and perhaps ex- 
pand its activities. In the case of rushwork both the craft 
and its products have changed very little over the cen- 
turies. Today Jeanne Stanley works in an Eighteenth 
Century shed at Grampound, not very far from Devoran, 
a village which was once the home of a rush factory, She 
picks her rushes from the fields and stores them in the 
shed, and when she has made her baskets and mats she 
lets them dry off in the sunshine in the garden outside 
the shed. She also makes hats, trays, bowls, seats for 
stools and pieces for children such as doll furniture. 

Since she began her work in Cornwall in a modest 
way some six years ago, Jeanne Stanley has developed 
business all over Britain. Her work is exhibited in various 
parts of the country, and recently her stall at the Cornish 
Industries Fair won a silver medal for the outstanding 
exhibit. Also recently she was made a Bard of Cornwall, 
at the annual Cornish Gorsedd (a gathering similar to 
the National Eisteddfod of Wales), being named appro- 
priately enough “Gwadores Bronnennow,” or Weaver of 
Rushes. As part of her aim to revive and spread local in- 
terest in her ancient craft, she arranges displays of her 
work in small villages all through Cornwall. 

“But this is not a success story,” Jeanne Stanley says. 
“I am far from reaching my own standard of quality. 
Proportion and design still keep me thinking hard, The 
rushes take natural curves of their own which must be 
used to the best advantage. Strength is necessary. It is 
no good making a basket which won't wear well.” 
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BY RUTH CLARK 


Metalsmiths 
of Yugoslavia 


In the mountain villages of Macedonia and Bosnia young 
jewelry makers improvise on old methods 


ft Above, massive jeweled cross, face of gold plate and silver 
_ filigree. Bracelet, at right. Below, left to right: pouring mold of 
silver bar from which wire is drawn; young artisan drawing 

wire; old-timer ditto; twisting wire; street scene Ohrid, Macedonia. 
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fp centuries-old ring of the hammer still vibrates 
down the narrow, winding street of the metalsmiths in 
Sarajevo and Skopje, capitals of the rugged mountain 
provinces of Bosnia and Macedonia in Yugoslavia. Under 
the sharp shadows of the minarets, the fragile, three- 
walled shops lean gently against each other, wearing 
their ancient uniform of smoke and dust with the humble 
dignity of endurance. Some of the shops are scarcely 
large enough for one smith and a customer, others have 
two or three smiths. A few of the jewelry shops are 
larger, with a handful of very young apprentices, but 
they have the same self-sufficiency in common, The hand 
is the source of power and of the character of every part 
of each finished piece. 

Perched on the rim of the Orient, these remote prov- 
inces were freed from the five-hundred-year Turkish oc- 
cupation scarcely forty years ago. The sediment of Islamic 
culture overlies — sometimes transparently, sometimes 
dimly— the earlier Byzantine and native Slavic base. Now, 
after the long purging of wars and revolutions, this rich 
compound lies exposed, though perhaps only momen- 
tarily, having hardly felt the breath of the great wave 
from the West. 

Although Dalmatia is truly a holiday heaven and is 
again beginning to attract its flock of tourists, Macedonia 
and Bosnia are still pretty remote and hard of access. 
Isolation may or may not be an artistic stronghold. But 
once the indigenous methods and designs have been 
swamped by the glitter of cheap mass production and the 
surface imitation of foreign designs, only time will tell 
how much re-education and conscious effort it will take 
to develop further originality among the native crafts- 
men. The transition period is usually one of mediocrity. 

Copper is a product native to Yugoslavia, so that here 
is a wealth of copper and bronze pots, pitchers, bowls, 
platters and all manner of magnificent well-designed ob- 
jects. In the remote districts the copper and silversmiths 
still have a real place in the village economy. Both fill 
the local demand for the ordinary household and decora- 
tive pieces as well as individual work, Their shops are 
small and extremely simple. The tools are primitive. 

While the coppersmith buys modern rolled stock and 
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hoops of wire, the silversmith gets his silver in ingots or 
bricks. The silversmith begins, as smiths have over the 
centuries, by making his own charcoal from the best local 
woods. Over his homemade forge, he melts the ingot in 
a long-handled crucible, regulating the temperature with 
foot bellows. When the silver has reached the proper 
it is poured into long molds which form 


point of flow, 
These may be forged into small sheets (for 


slender rods. 
jewelry, boxes or small vases) or drawn into wire. 
Although filigree is currently somewhat in disgrace 
because of its association with much cheap Mediter- 
ranean jewelry, and the dime-store imitations thereof, in 
the traditional geometric designs it can have a great deal 
of character. Combined with heavier silver, it provides 
wonderful contrast in texture. Filigree is a technique de- 
rived directly from the tools and methods available to the 
section. Obviously, in a small machineless shop, it is 
easier to pull a wire of uniform thickness through a steel 
hole than it is to forge a flat and uniform sheet, as for a 
Thus most boxes are made of inlaid black or red 
decorative. 


box. 
wood, or of filigree which is considered more 
This method also uses up less of the precious metal than 
does a solid silver box. More appealing to our jaded 
eyes, however, are the pieces of inlaid wood or iron, the 
roughly-engraved work, often filled in with a red or blue 
hard lacquer; or the filigree wires appliquéd on heavy 
silver pieces, encrusted with multi-colored, semiprecious 
stones and linked by the infinitely varied, twisted chains 
of the same wires, 

In the small shops two basic methods of wire pulling 
are used. Both employ a large version of our ordinary 
wire plate: a steel plate with rows of holes diminishing in 
size. At first, when the wire or rod is still too large to 
pull by hand, it is forged down, started through the first 
hole and attached to a large cylindrical cage which is 
geared to a wheel and turned by the whole weight and 
force of the smith. When the wire is reduced to manage 
able size, it is pulled by hand directly through a smaller 
The smith sits on a small cushion and props the 
straightening his knees as the wire 
grasping the wire further down, he 
straightens his knees again as he pulls. back. His knees 
and back move in rapid rhythm, like an oarsman’s, while 
yards of silver wire shoot out from under his arm, curl- 


plate. 
plate against his feet, 


comes through. Then, 


ing in loops behind him. 

In Macedonia the feet often are used as an extra pair 
of hands. In many operations they are completely ade- 
quate and far more agile than any vise, simplifying and 
speeding up the whole process. When a coppersmith 
works, he usually sits on a small table. A stake is at- 


tached by an arm to the underside of the table so that it 
sticks up a little above table level. The pot, or piece of 
work, is held and turned by the feet. One hand wields the 
hammer and the other hand is free. This hand can be 
used to hold which are simply conical, 
rolled pieces of scrap metal (nothing is wasted), or to 
hold wire against the pot when a rim is being rolled, 
while the hammer hand rapidly laps the metal over the 
wire. This extra hand makes short work of enveloping a 
base to the sides of a pot. It eliminates the business of 
laying down the tools and propping up the piece of work 


copper pegs, 


again each time it is shifted. 

In the silver shop, once the silver is prepared, the 
smith sits at his small table with his handful of tools. 
First he prepares all the parts of the piece of jewelry he 
is working on. To give a varied effect, two or three 
strands of the finest wire, sometimes of different shapes, 
are twisted together with a stick, like yarn on a wooden 
board. Little balis are made by melting little chips of 
wire. Then, with tweezers and fingers, the smith fashions 
the frame of the piece from the heavier wires. Fine wires 
are twisted into simple geometric shapes and fitted, 
more elaborate geometric patterns, into the frame. Solder 
is made of fine silver filings and powdered borax. This 
is sprinkled like salt on a group of ten or twenty pieces 
and placed over charcoal on a sand tray. A small kero- 
sene torch is lighted and the soldering is done with a 
small blow-pipe. The pieces are then filed down to an 
even level and pin-backs are made with the wire. The 
finished pieces are thrown into the acid crock, then 
cleaned and polished by hand. On heavier pieces, the 
rough polishing is done with a rag in a basin of damp 
sand. The larger shops usually have a gold-plating bath. 

The Yugoslav government is organizing craftsmen into 
producing groups and trying to find markets for them 
outside their villages, not only in Yugoslav cities, but in 
Western countries, including a projected store in New 
York City. This export business, it is hoped, may effec- 
tively counterbalance the probable loss of local trade 
through the influx of manufactured goods. Inherent in 
is the usual threat of the organizer's 
*im- 


the project, however, 
withering touch, selection of design for the masses, 
of the ancient, traditional designs and mod- 
ernizing of color schemes. Counteracting this are the 
individuals responsible for the excellent ethnographical 
museums throughout the country and some of the craft 
directors themselves. In Sarajevo the school of metal and 
woodworking, including a workshop, has a director who 
is determined to preserve the rich Bosnian designs and 
the ancient excellent standard of craftsmanship. To dem- 
onstrate his faith in these, he has arranged an exciting 
display of jewelry, boxes and trays, made of black and 
red wood inlaid with silver. The most impressive items 
are the silver-inlaid iron and steel. The designs are care- 
fully carved out of steel before the silver wires can be 
tapped into place. 

Yugoslavia is heading towards partial industrialization. 
In the Eastern provinces, however, labor of all kinds is 
still predominantly carried on by hand. It is one of the 
few corners of Europe where the craftsman is still an 
essential part of the community's economy. His products 
are used by the peasants and townspeople, not as a 
matter of blind routine or in that selfconscious appre- 
ciation which would make a fetish of it. The Macedonian 
and Bosnian use these wares, very simply enjoying their 
beauty and handling them with oriental fondness. 


provement” 


Craftsmanship 


in Display 


Astute planning and skilled 
hands perfect a traveling 


exhibition 


BY CARLUS DYER 


HE traveling exhibition is being recognized more and 
‘ee as a vigorous form of the art of communica- 
tion. This means of communication is being extended over 
an international field. Among the positive values that 
people everywhere may exchange and share are things of 
beauty, which men and women fashion out of their 
wholehearted delight in specific materials, and the chal- 
lenge to utilize human skill and ingenuity to the utmost. 

Such objects were selected for “Craftsmanship in the 
United States 1952,” which the Department of State com- 
missioned the American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil to assemble. Examples of recent work were purchased 
from leading professional craftsmen and included ceram- 
ics, weaving, printed textiles, glass, wood, leather (includ- 
ing bookbinding), enamels and metal. The four exhibi- 
tions were identical in approach and presentation. An 
introductory regional survey in text and photographs of 
homes and the land by local photographers were com- 
bined with actual pieces to outline the heritage of our folk 
influences. Another integrated display gives the story of 
certain of the producing craft groups and a survey of the 
educational opportunities for craftsmen here. 

As designer of these exhibitions, | was concerned with 
the over-all design and the methods to be used in mount- 
ing the craft materials and objects. The physical problem 
was to provide basic supports for the objects and to give 
them adequate protection for public viewing, installation 
and shipping. At the same time I had to bring order and 
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sequence to the material and to show each piece dis- 
tinctively, to emphasize its specific qualities of form, 
color, texture, utility and craftsmanship. The formidable 
aspect of these requirements, as they were met, excited 
interest among persons intimately concerned with setting 
up exhibitions, because of the techniques utilized and the 
surprising number of hand skills involved. 

The exhibition as a means of communication has 
unique problems, requiring a designer who not only is 
an accomplished graphic artist but also is experienced in 
the problems of architectural design and capable of in- 
vention in terms of construction. It is allied to the edi- 
torial and visual art form of the modern illustrated maga- 
zine; while in seale, dramatic possibility and physical 
construction, its problems relate to the art of presentation 
in the theater. In its scale and proximity to the beholder 
it permits of a direct dramatic exchange within a span of 
space and time. Its tangibility, its easy comprehensi- 
bility afforded by orderly selection—these are powerful 
tools to be respected by the designer. 

The exhibition designer must stimulate an alert partici- 
pation. He must understand his material thoroughly so 
that he can give it intelligent order. He must ever prac- 
tice restraint, permitting the object to speak for itself. 
(This is not to curb his inventiveness but to spell out har- 
mony and proportion in the total design.) He must have 
inventiveness combined with practical engineering sense. 
The installation system must be flexible to meet varied 
lighting conditions, different gallery sizes and layouts in 
different locations. This flexibility is essential for efficient 
packing so that uniform series, of panel sizes or cases are 
collapsible, to fold and stack compactly. Maximum pro- 
tection against loss and breakage is important in design- 
ing a circulating exhibition. Simplified and sturdy units 
must be designed to facilitate rapid installation and 
knock-down. All this must be planned before working 


Panel exhibits, shown on page 35 and above 
left—free-standing panel assemblies which solved 
difficult problems of photo mounts and 

labels. Center, painted, handblocked fabrics; 
right, woven textiles, stress pattern, texture. 


Case exhibits: Below, left to right is shown 

design in process of construction; shop set-up; next, 
necessary tools and materials; ingenuity 

in effective showing of objects, as position in 
space and the scale of background or base. 
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drawings and specifications can be sent to the workshops 
where the basic display cases, panel units and packing 
cases are to be built. 

Thus far, procedures are standard and can be carried 
out in ordinary cabinet shops and metal workshops. How- 
ever, in this project we had to set up a special shop and 
workroom for the installation of objects in cases, the 
mounting of material on the panels, the final assembly of 
the units, and the packing and shipping of the exhibits 
(all of which roust be carried out with constant super- 
vision). Floor space was essential. A large loft was 
rented and special assistants were engaged to work with 
the designer through the various stages of preparation and 
to carry out the actual mounting. 

Large tables were set up for sorting all craft material. 
Over-all plans and construction blueprints were made to 
determine the number of cases and panels required. These 
provided a guide in ordering construction of display 
cases, metal legs, panels and shipping cases. The de- 
sign layout of the craft material could not be under- 
taken until it was actually in hand and could be studied 
and measured. While construction was under way, photo- 
graphic material was arriving, labels were being written 
and set up in type. and the detailed mounting layouts and 
working plans for panels and the interior construction 
within the display cases of the first or master exhibition 
were being made. All flat material on the display panels, 
photostatic enlargements from type of text and titles, 
regional photographs and textiles were pre-mounted on 
heavy cardboard or masonite and frame-backed before 
final assembly on the display panels. This approach to 
the mounting of flat material offered many advantages. 

The first consideration was one of finished workman- 
ship. The textile mounts could be properly stretched and 
their edges turned. Photographs and labels could be more 
easily mounted and trimmed. The hidden back frame pro- 
vided an interesting relief when attached to the larger 
display panel. The final layout on the panel could be 
checked, adjusted and shifted for the best spacing, using 
the trimmed and finished mounts in the final assembly. 

With the arrival of the display cases, interior construc- 
tion began. Standard extruded aluminum “L” channel 


rods were used. This structure in light metal furnished 
the supporting element for individual shelves, block bases 
and vertical panel inserts on which the craft objects were 
permanently mounted. At this point design and construc- 
tion proceeded simultaneously. The spatial organization 
and proportioning of these horizontal and vertical rods 
and the flat surfaces of the shelves and panels were de- 
liberately worked out by “feeling.” Each object was tried 
out for the level most favorable to the spectator’s eye, the 
logical place in the assembled group. The procedure was 
one of apparent improvisation, but the unifying principle 
had been established in the balance and logic of the 
structural system. A freedom and a strict order seemed 
to complement each other. 

Once the inner aluminum structure was installed and 
the sizes of the mounting shelves, blocks and panels could 
be decided on and constructed, the work of mounting the 
objects began. We tried to keep fastening devices invis- 
ible, no matter how intricate the assembly of these devices 
became, as in the case of a ceramic teapot or a jar with 
a lid. Concealed fastenings were possible except in the 
case of open ceramic bowls and flat enamel and plastic 
pieces in which a standard mounting of wire or strap 
metal prongs was used. Since every object was unique in 
form, size and proportion, it determined its own mount- 
ing. For this purpose a metal work bench was set up with 
necessary pliers, hammers, anvils, saws, torches, and 
equipment for hard and soft soldering and annealing. 
Screwplate taps and dies were indispensable. All tapped 
couplings and tie rods were made, using 44- and %»-inch 
brass rod and %,-inch brass tubing. This stock made 
possible many types of fittings. The prong or bracket 
mountings were handwrought from the wire stock and 
from strap brass. Leather goods, baskets and most jewelry 
were simply mounted with finer brass, silver or stainless 
steel wire strands passed through small holes drilled in 
the mounting plaques and tied on the underside. Glass 
pieces and metal bracelets required special prongs fash- 
ioned of brass or steel wire. Metal and flat silverware 
had small rings soldered to their base or .adersides 
through which tie wires could be threaded to bind the 
pieces to their shelves or mounting plaques. Most wood 
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Problems of permanent mounting, reading 

from top: ceramic jar with lid and separate 

mounting parts; assembly of mounting 

device for above; ceramic jug and teapot, parts 
and special tools; ceramic bowl 

aconti entional construction and assembly 

Right: final installation of mounted units. 


pieces could be mounted to their bases with wood screws. 
All previously prepared flat mounts of individual tex- 
tiles, photographs, labels, title strips, jewelry and silver- 
ware were similarly mounted with screws on the over-all 
panels when these were equipped with a backing frame 
of flat wood strips. The backing frames of the individual 
raised mounts were glued to the raised surface. Rugs, 
knitted garments and other types of finished textiles were 
mounted to the panel by means of doubled tabs of strong 
tape sewed to the back of the rug or garment at appro- 
priate intervals to prevent sag and to hold a draped ar- 
rangement. The loose ends of the tabs were passed 
through holes drilled in the panel and caught in back 
with a long wire brad or cotter pin behind the panel. The 
free ends of the tabs then were flattened out, stapled or 
glued down. Hemmed textile pieces, such as finished nap- 
kins, table mats or scarves were flat-mounted by sewing 
with a tacking stitch to a plaque. on which an over-all 
wrap of muslin or other neutral cloth had been stretched 
to cover the edges of the plaque, and then glued or 
stapled at the back. 

As the individual mounting assembly of each object in 
the four exhibitions was completed, the base elements 
were painted or cloth-covered as desired and made ready 
for final installation in display case or on panel. The use 
of color on these bases and backgrounds was a vital ele- 
ment in the finished exhibit. As spatial order played its 
role in the organization of the supporting structure, color 
and texture were used on the individual mounts, both for 
careful harmony or dramatic contrast, to create a related 
tonal sequence within each display case keyed to the gen- 
eral nature of the contents of the case. The metal struc- 
ture of the cases was finished in mat black to neutralize 
this element. And the undersides and backs of all plaques 
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Installation equipment and methods: 

left, at top, packing object display to prevent 
shock and movement in case it should be detached 
from mounting base. Next below, case units are 
designed for compactness in shipping cases. 

Since all panel and case exhibits travel 

mounted, shipping cases require special interior 
design for protection of contents and 

orderly arrangement for repeated 

unpacking and re-packing. 
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and bases were painted black to reduce visibility of 
mounting elements. A special opportunity for design in 
color and texture was afforded by the printed and woven 
textile panels. Here the materials were seen in a graphic 
juxtaposition of mass, shape, color and texture for a dy- 
namic, abstract effect. 

From the outset, a definite picture of the final gallery 
installations was projected and fixed in mind as a guide 
through each stage of detailed treatment. Design in con- 
struction and design in space were the keynotes of con- 
tinuity, All materials were used frankly—fine walnut 
hardwood; metal, as delicately as its strength permitted; 
color, painted subtly but distinctly for accent. This re- 
quired good basic workmanship all the way through. Ex- 
treme simplicity was my objective so that no display ele- 
ment should distract from the decorative elements of the 
craft objects themselves. Since most of these were three- 
dimensional and space around them was important, the 
cases had to be large. To achieve a suspended, trans- 
parent effect that would minimize the actual mass and 
volume of cases and panels in the total design, | elevated 
the cases on slender metal legs and designed cases which 
could be looked through from as many points of view as 
possible. They are all free-standing, designed to be 
walked around, and are scaled to average eye-level. The 
interior structure of the vertical cases contributes further 
to a sense of airiness and suspension. | worked for variety 
in the forms of the cases, moving from vertical and hori- 
zontal to flat, and combinations of the horizontal and 
flat. This variation gave not only a dramatic element to 
the general set-up but accommodated the different types 
of objects according to their scale or function. As the 
observer moves within the exhibit he has a sense of chang- 
ing perspectives and a fresh visual experience. 


Carlus Dyer is a free-lance designer, works with his wife 
Charlotte on circulating exhibitions for the Museum of 
Modern Art. Before the war, on the staff of the Museum, 
he designed its publications and supervised installations. 
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Problems of showmanship: top right, 

total effect of case unit installed—-mass destroyed 
by suspension of all elements. Left, 

mountings also may lend drama to shape, texture, 
material of objects. Above, 

individual presentation emphasizes selectivity. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of.- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary. 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 


The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


NAVESINK RIVER CERAMIC GUILD, Mrs. J. E. Robertson, 96 Battin 
Street, Fairhaven, N. J. 

SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN (Fletcher Farm Craft School), 
Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, Brandon, Vermont. 

ASSOCIATED HAND WEAVERS, Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

CAPITAL DISTRICT CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, McKowanville, Albany, N. Y. 

CARMEL CRAFTS GuILD, Mr. Robert M. Bennett, P.O. Box 3591, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GuiLD, Mr, F. Jules Reed, 1225 Ken- 
tucky Street, Lawrence, Kan. 

CERAMIC GUILD OF BETHESDA, MARYLAND, Mrs, Percy Grady, 4919 
Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 

CERAMIC LEAGUE oF MIAMI, Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles W. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Ill 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, Mr. William Kennedy, 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark. 

CRAFTS CO-opERATIVE, UNC., Mrs. William M. Daum, Woodstock, 
N. Y. 

rHE DETROIT HANDWEAvERS GUD, Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Il. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
FLORIDA CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Louis Freund, Fine Arts Dept., Stetson 
University, De Land, Fla. 

FULTON COUNTY CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York. 

GREENWICH HOUSE PoTTeRS. Mrs. Hilda F. Niedelman, 16 Jones 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN scHooL or crarTs, Mr. Francis S. Merritt, 
Liberty, Maine. 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

ITHACA WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y 


THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Hobart Cowles, School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y 


THE KILN CLuB, Mrs, Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


LIBERTY ART LeacuE, Mrs, Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y 


LIBERTY ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mr. Earl H. Sincerbox, Box 881, 
Liberty, N. Y. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Miss Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset, Me. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs, George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE MARLI Weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Ill. 

METAL arts GUILD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
E. 23rd Se., N. Y. C. 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Earl H. Todd, 32 Oxford Blvd., 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mrs, Grace Read, 205 Mark Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE-MAN crarts, Mrs. Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CraFTs, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A, Meder, 11 Whit- 
tier St., East Orange, N. J. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS, Miss Dido Smith, 1155 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Charlotte E. Kizer, 887 
First Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

New York weavers, Mrs, Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

OMAHA Weavers’ cGuitp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

opportunNtry, Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC stUDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr. 
erstown, Pa 

POND FARM worksHors, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
poromMac CrarTsMeN, Mrs. Ralph Fast, 2935 Northampton Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

rLyMoUTH COLONY FaRMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL, Rev. J, Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, INC., Mr. Henry Pasco, 
North Main Street, West Hartford, Conn. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Roger Hay- 
ward, 920 Linda Vista, Pasadena 3, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
844 Wall Street, Asheville, N. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND Sciences, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs, William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Louts, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linden 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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Craftsman’s World 


Clays and Glazes of Montana 


Branson G. Stevenson, an active director of the Archie 
Bray Foundation, experiments continually with materials 
for glazes, potting procedures, at the Foundation at 
Helena and at his own pottery in Great Falls, Montana. 


In the two short years of its existence, the Archie Bray 
Foundation of Helena, Montana, organized by the West- 
ern Clay Manufacturing Company in 1950, has achieved 
a significant and original contribution to the ceramics of 
the country. The Pottery, which was built in 1951 as a 
cooperative effort by the potters themselves, is under the 
supervision of Pete Voulkos. Experimental work in de- 
veloping new techniques involving clays and glazes of 
the territory has been rich and rewarding. Some of the 
results of these pioneer potters of Montana were ex- 
hibited in the Gallery of America House last autumn. 

I myself have spent much time in experimentation. Not 
only is it an exciting project of itself but brings to the 
work of the potter an original quality which he can call 
his own. I urge all potters to follow suit; they will never 
regret it. Although our Montana region is unusually fer- 
tile soil for such an undertaking, most localities will 
yield interesting results. 

In developing formulas and procedures, I cannot over- 
emphasize the value to the potter of a scientific recording 
of his findings. It is absolutely essential to keep an accu- 
rate record of the procedures for testing minerals, ashes 
and other glaze ingredients: the site of the mineral’s 
source, its preparation, application, firing temperature and 
time, type of firing. Keep track of everything, in short 


A. L. Clark 


Mr. Stevenson grinds mountain kaolin to 
make porcelain clay. Right, biscuited pots 
before glazing at The Pottery, Helena. 


THE WORKSHOP 


BY BRANSON G. STEVENSON 


all the things you must know to repeat the process if the 
initial experiment proves successful. I have filled several 
books with such data, along with drawings of the pots. 

Ashes are fascinating to work with. | have made up 
batches in several different proportions in experimenting 
with various kinds. In one of the first ash glazes I made 
which succeeded, happily, | simply put together equal 
amounts of two ingredients. Half of the batch was a red 
earth which burns deep red at cone 04 and melts at higher 
temperatures to a glossy burnt sienna color; the other 
half was wheat-husk ash—equal amounts of each by 
weight. (I have also tried alfalfa ash.) The first thing | 
do in testing such raw materials for their glaze possibili- 
ties is to weigh out the portion decided upon in small 
amounts, determined empirically. | crush them in a mor- 
tar, if necessary, until of 100-mesh fineness or smaller, 
add water to right fluidity, apply by brushing, dipping. 
pouring, or by any other method, onto a shard. Quite 
often I have several such tests scattered about a kiln in a 
regular stoneware fire. If it doesn’t melt or vitrify but 
still looks promising, | try other fluxes to arrive at a 
eutectic, or solution of maximum fusibility. 

If a small test burns well, I assign it an “SW” number 
(for stoneware glaze), write its formula or batch make- 
up in a card index, and proceed to make up a larger 
batch. I prepare the ingredients, grinding them by hand 
in a large porcelain mortar or, if they are stony hard, I 
now grind on the large dry pan at the Archie Bray 
Foundation in Helena. After the dry ingredients are fine 
enough to pass a 100-mesh sieve, | combine them dry in 
the proportions called for, then add enough water to 
make a thick paste or slip. The wet mix is then put into 
my home-made ball mill and given several hours’ grind- 
ing and mixing. Then I pour out the mix, marbles, porce- 
lain balls, pebbles and all into a large pan; remove the 
balls (washing what clings to them into the pan), then 
add enough water for best consistency. At this point I put 
approximately 4 to 6 percent of the batch dry weight of 
Ceremul A into the container which is to store this glaze 
and then slowly pour, while stirring, the glaze batch into 
the Ceremul A. !f the Ceremul is added to the aqueous 
glaze batch it causes an inverted emulsion, which is bad; 
so always add the batch to the Ceremul. This emulsion 
wax greatly improves adhesive-cohesive and brushing 
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qualities, adds dry strength and prevents glaze crawling. 

Another ingredient particularly useful for holding clay 
slips in suspension is magnesium sulphate heptahydrate, 
also called Epsom salts. Just throw in some at random 
until your slip takes on a smooth suspension. 

My tobacco ash glaze consisted, for no logical reason, 
of 30% tobacco ash (Chesterfields, Luckies, Camels), 
60% unrefined roadside feldspar found near Helena, and 
10% calcite (Iceland spar form of calcium carbonate 
from a deposit near Clyde Park, Montana). 

| have experimented with stones and minerals. 

The Wolf Creek green stone used in my SW31 was 
ground on the large dry-pan at Helena to pass an 80-mesh 
screen and after adding fluxes of one of my basic glazes. 
it was all ball-milled for several hours. 

My Missouri-River “canyon” mineral glazes were made 
by adding impure metal oxides in small percentages to 
the batch composed entirely of this mineral from a stra- 
tum of the canyon wall. For instance, one good glaze was 
made by adding to a liquid quart of this glaze 1, tea- 
spoonful of alpha cobalti waste, calcined. This was an 
early measurement. | now use a metric balance scale. 

In 1948 when I first began making experiments of this 
kind, a good friend, M. Douglas Beals. ceramic engineer 
with Titanium Corporation, gave me recipes for a few 
good basic glazes to try out for high-fire work. | have 
been able to shift these formulas around, substituting one 
impure Montana mineral after another for the various in- 
gredients he set forth in his batch materials. Some didn’t 
work out, but many did and made some beautiful glazes. 
I think. Quite often everything seems to go wrong, but 
then again I get something good. 

My ball mill is a simple device made mainly from 
parts of an old washing machine. Two wringer-rolls were 
set in pillow block sleeve bearings parallel to one an- 
other, just far enough apart on a horizontal plane to 
cradle a one-gallon crock fitted with liquid-tight, clamped 
lid. A quarter-horse electric motor is V-belted to pulleys 
on a jack-shaft for speed reduction and V-belted to an- 
other pulley on the shaft of one of the rolls. The final 
turn-over of the crock is about 40 R.P.M. I fill this crock 
about 14 full of marbles, small pebbles and porcelain 
balls, and usually grind about 1000 ces. of glaze batch 
at a time. The grinding period depends somewhat on the 
hardness of glaze materials, but that’s only a calculated 
guess so far as I’m concerned. But | do record the amount 
of time in each case. This is important. 

Another phase of glazing that deserves much experi- 
mentation is “local” reduction, whereby glazes include in 
their makeup some reducing agent. I’ve tried silicon car- 
bide with fair to poor results, but haven't given up en- 
tirely. | am also experimenting with wheat flour and 
cream of tartar for reduction by introducing into the 
electric kiln at certain temperatures as indicated by my 
pyrometer. 

My wheel, kiln and ball mill are all my own make. 
The wheel, the third I've made, is infinitely variable 
speed control 0 to 440 R.P.M., with no pulleys, belts or 
gears, but directly connected through a small torque con- 
verter from vertical shaft motor to wheel-head. 

My kiln built in 1948 is wired with 12 gauge Kanthal 
A-1 wire and is fired quite consistently to as high as cone 
10. The elements have resisted for years a variety of 
chemical fumes, reductions and extremes of temperature. 
It is a sturdy material. 


This FASCINATING NEW BOOK 
Tells You KOW! 


@ How to make Distinctive Jewelry 

Necklaces, bracelets, earrings, 

pins and pendants—without any 
previous experience whatever 


@ How to Design Fashion Acces- 
sories, Tie Clips and Cuff Links 
for men and women. Hi-Style but- 
tom and ornaments for hats, 
shoes and belts 


@ How to Embed Real Flowers in 
crystal-clear liquid Castolite 
preserving their colorful beauty 
forever and ever and make real 
flower coasters, plaques, tiles and 
costume jewelry 


@ How to Personalize ki) tags, glove 
holders, scarf rings, purse pulls 


@ How to Monogram prrfume bot 
thes, handbags, belts, jewelry 
eases, carrings, buttons and 
dozens of other articles 


@ How to Set Pearls and Crystals 
embed golden minerals and native 
turquoise stones and fashion these 
into antique copper, gold and sil 
ver jewelry such as has never been 
seen before anywhere 


@ How to Get Supplies at whole 
sale price And to do all these 
and many, many more projects to 
save money and make money 


@ How to Make Extra Money at 
home, by following the simple 
methods fully deseribed and tus 
trated with scores of sketches and 
photographs 


@ How to Have Your Own Business, 
spare-time or full-time, Our prac 


Here is an Exciting Gift! 


Send 25e for the “Castolite Creations Man tical, down-to-earth 3 STEP 
val” and we will also send you our inspir PLAN tells you how to get 
ing Home-Suceess Plan as an Extra Bonus started. 


The CASTOLITE Company, Dept. A-5, Woodstock, Ill. 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 
Silver Solders & Flux 
For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 


their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverware, write for illustrated Catalog C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Weave with Linen 


Considering the real effort and work put into . 
your wearing. why not use the finest fibre § Everything for 
obtainable—Irish Linen! the Weover 
We have been importers and suppliers of fine . 8” to 90” 
Irish linen yarns and threads for more than 4 
64 years. LOOMS 
Send for 40-page catalog No. and complete 
book of samples containing 10 sample and . =~ 
color cards of linens, couons and wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid this price to be rebated 
on first order of $10.00 of more > © STRUCTO 


Also Shuttles, Bobbins and Accessories, Carpet 
warp and roving and Lurex metallic yarns 


New ID NY 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES . 


GEMS IN THE RAW fascinating, elec crys- 
r/ * talline chunks of “rough” amethyst, citrine, beryl, 
etc. 5 tor $5.00 
5S DIFFERENT CABOCHONS ring 
(worth at least $10.00) all 5 for $5.00 
RARE SHAPES pyramid cabs, spheres, cubes, and 
others, in amazonite, moonstone, citrine, green 
onxy, etc. 5 different for $5.00 
INSPIRED MATERIALS FOR JEWELRY African 
buffalo horn and seasoned elephant ivory. An as- 
sortment of tips, discs and pieces, all for $5.00 
FINE FINDINGS.a whopping assortment of clips, clasps, and 
attachments for pins, earrings, bracelets, etc. mostly sterling. 
Worth more, but only $5.00 for the lot 
PREE—with your order: 3 informative, illustrated articles on 
jewelry-making by Sam Kramer. Send at once. Your money back 
without a murmur if you're not exultant. Our famous booklet 
still free 


DEPT. H. 29 W. Bth STREET, NEW YORK 11, WN. Y 


size gems 


| “PRECIOUS STONES 
| FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our color- 
ful approval shipments. They ore specially selected for you, 
according to your request, but do not obligate you to any 
| purchase. Following the new trend in jewelry making we just 
| added to our collection exciting baroques and nuggets for the 
| modern craftsman. Each month we supply you with a dif- 
| ferent selection to help you find new inspiration for your very 
own designs. 


For better stone valves and dependable service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. — 


Miniature 


 TOLE PINS 


and EARRINGS 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Decorate these ttle tin. Trey 
Pins ond earrings yourself 


1Ve" «2 2” FREE pattern ond 


decorating instructions with 
each order 


Williamsburg Cut Corner 


$1.20 each—Hand Decorated (tax incl.) 
Any 3 for va Flat Black * Any 4 for $1 Raw Metal 


Matching earrings @ Se raw), (fat black), of $1.80 Hand Dec 
rated per pair Postpaid and tas included end for folder of other 
ylonial Timwere reproductions. Satisfaction gvaranteed of money refunded 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 

Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


| Imported Linen Yarns 
| Metallic For Lane 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms — 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. ¢ DEPT, C ¢ BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 


It is possible now to announce in detail the plans for the 
national exhibition, Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953, 
to be held October 15 to December 30, 1953, at The 
Brooklyn Museum under the joint auspices of the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Educational Council and The Brooklyn 


Museum. 

The National Exhibition will be preceded by regional 
jurying and exhibitions in nine museums. The work to be 
selected for the national Brooklyn show will be chosen 
from the regional ones. We list the states and sponsoring 
museums: For Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire: Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. For Massa- 

Rhode Island, Connecticut: Wadsworth Athe- 
Hartford, Connecticut. For New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware: Brooklyn Mu- 
seum of Art, Brooklyn, New York. For Virginia, District 
of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. For Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee : 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. For Michi- 
gan. Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota: Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit, Michigan. For Missouri, Kansas, lowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Texas, Nebraska: City Art Museum of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. For Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico: Denver 
Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. For California, Oregon. 
Washington, Nevada: San Francisco Museum of Art, San 
Francisco, California. 

The exact dates of the regional shows are not available 
at this date, but entry blanks and full information may be 
had either by writing museum or the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council at 32 East 
52nd Street, New York City. 

Classes will be as follows: 1. 
Thrown Pieces, Tiles, Ceramic Sculpture (not over 18” 
high). 2. Textiles, a. Weaving, including: Upholstery and 
Drapery Fabries, Dress Fabrics, Table Accessories. b. 
Printed, including: Silk-Sereen, Stencil or Block Print for 
Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics, Dress Fabrics, Table 
Accessories. c. Hooked Rugs. Only rugs of contemporary 
design developed by the craftsman accepted. 3. Wood, 
including: Turned Pieces, Other Accessories, Cabinet- 
work. 4. Metals. Work in silver, gold, pewter, aluminum, 
iron or bronze including: Hollow ware, Jewelry (use of 
color with stones or enamels allowed), Enamels, Wrought 
5. Leather, including: Bookbinding, Leather Acces- 
belts, etc.). 6. Specialties. In this class: 


chusetts, 
naeum, 


your regional 


Ceramics, including: 


Iron. 
sories (bags, 
Glass, Plastics. 
wards. There will be two grand awards of $1,000 
each: one for the best solution of a basically two-dimen 
sional problem and one for the best solution of a basic- 
ally three-dimensional problem. The criteria in both 
cases will be fitness of concept, excellence of design and 
mastery of craftsmanship. There will be one prize of 
$300 in each of the main categories: textiles, ceramics, 
wood and meials. There will be further prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25 in each sub-category. 
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“Ebony Horse” by Anne Chapman, Cleveland, took 
first prize in ceramic sculpture. Lisel Salzer, Seattle, won 


3” high. 


a prize for small enamels with “Robin,” 


The 17th Ceramic National, held at the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Syracuse, New York, from Novem- 
has become a competitive 
exhibition of major importance. The recent annual ex- 
hibit—the last until the Biennial in 1954——is sponsored 
by The Svracuse Museum of Fine Arts, The Onondaga 
Pottery Company, and The Ferro Corporation of Cleve- 
land. It has been widely acclaimed as the finest in a 
distinguished series. The competition’s jury was made up 
of Richard B. Gump, Dorothy Liebes, Thelma Frazier 
Winter, Kenneth Bates and Jules Gulden, From the 1,171 
105 were selected. All prize pieces, in 
enamel and dinnerware dec- 


ber 9 through December 7. 


works submitted, 
ceramic, ceramic sculpture, 
oration, as well as many other outstanding selections, will 
go on tour, opening first at the Montclair Museum, Mont- 
clair, N. J. in January, and at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art in Maryland in February. 
Peggy Ives of Ogunquit, Maine, who has for many 
years designed and woven fabrics for top fashion de- 
signers, recently showed an extensive collection of her 
handwoven fabrics at the Madison Hotel in New York 
City. She had more than 100 weaves in weights from fine 
sheers to hard-finished worsteds, including suitings for 
men and women. Her collection of stoles and belts, com- 
bining brilliant or somber colors with a lavish use of 


VARIABLE SPEED POTTERS WHEEL for 


the SCHOOL, HOME and WORKSHOP 


Especially engineered for the 
designer and craftsman. Ba- 
sically a variable speed pot- 
ters wheel, with hand and 
foot controls, the CRAF- 
TOOL becomes a belt sander, 
disc sander, drill, air com- 
pressor, ball mill, and grinder 
as well as a COMPLETE 
GEM CUTTING SHOP by 
merely adding simple attach- 
ments. In spite of its flexi- 
bility, CRAFTOOL has been 
judged by leading ceramists 
as a most sensitive potters 
wheel. Tested and enthusi- 
astically approved by schools, 
designers, amateurs, profes- 
sionals and teachers through- 
out the country. 

$179.50 complete with ball 
bearing motor, stand, con- 
trols and standard equip- 
ment... a complete potters 
wheel ready to plug in. 
Craftool attachments are 
available at extra cost. 


SEND FOR FREE CRAFTOOL 
CATALOG NO. CH-2 


CRAFTOOLS, INC., 
401 Broadway, New York 13, NY. 


“3 cheers and a bouquet of shuttles!” 
for the most authoritative handweaving 
quarterly ever published! 
. Featuring intormative articles of lasting interest 
’ 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
Single Copy $1.00 
l yr. 34 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Extra Postage: Canadian so¢, Pan American & Foreign $1 a year 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS — KILNS — CLAYS — GLAZES — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


FINE TooLs For CRAFTSMEN 
JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y 
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HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enamel- 
ing, Lapidory. Many other crafts. 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the registrar for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


77 Crafts and Fine Arts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Dis 
tinguished faculty 

Three-Year Curriculum offers professional training 
for careers in design, crafts. Morning, Afternoon, 
and Evening classes in Drawing, Painting, S« ilpture, 
Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, De 


sign, and Lettering and Layout. Approved for eligible 
veterans. (P. L. 16 & 346) 


Spring Registration Starts January (2th 


Write for Free Catalog ( 
Eastern Porkwoy, Brooklyn 17, 4. ¥. NEwins 6.4486 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Announces the opening of competition for 
three scholarships of $1500 each 


for advanced study at Cranbrook in Architecture, Ceramics, De- 
sign, Metalsmithing, Painting, Sculpture or Weaving and Tex- 
tile Design. 
Applications received until February 16, 1953 


For information address inquiries to the Secretary 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Craftsman Designer and 
Teacher at elementary and advanced levels, supe- 
rior facilities and instruction leading to A.A.S. de- 
gree. Citations for advanced work. Opportunities 
for the art or design student to enter economically 
attractive field. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ANNUAL SESSION 
July 6th-August 15th, 1953 
‘ering WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT AND CERAMICS 


of 
ele . . . DRAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE 
WRITING, ORAL FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


For information apply . . . DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


Craftsman’s World 


Lurex, was fabulous. A wide assortment of colorful hand- 
bags, mostly for evening, also made generous use of 
Lurex. On one table were displayed a rich variety of 
tweeds for men’s sports jackets. A sample book of these 
is in the men’s shop at Lord and Taylor. A complete book 
of samples of Ives fabrics may also be seen at America 
House, 32 East 52nd Street. Mrs. Ives is currently supply- 
ing materials to Charles James, Vincent Coppola and 
Monte-Sano and Pruzan. 


Toys were the subject of the pre-Christmas exhibition at 
the America House Gallery. It featured both original 
handmade items and new manufactured toys. Examples 
of creative materials for children were shown in a play- 
room setting—such supplies as modeling clay, cellophane 
straws, colored pipe cleaners, shells and water—-accom- 
panied by finished objects, painted, woven and modeled 
by children. In the professional toy collection Charles 
Eames was represented by a kit of colored paper squares 
that lace together to make tents; Wendell Hinkey by 
wooden blocks in the shape of animals; Oli Sihvonen by 
pyramid-shaped blocks drilled with holes into which 
wires are fitted to build abstract towers; Theo Pleadwell 
by jointed wooden dolls; Max Gottschalk by a kit of bent 
masonite pieces that set up to make furniture; Erling 
Toness by a Noah’s Ark pull toy with eight layers of ani- 
mals to stack. Fannie Hillsmith has recently designed a 
set of amusing and original wooden animals, called Zoo 
Do, which are now available in stores. Her group con- 
tains six sets in bright colors; with each it is possible 
to make three different animals. For instance, one set can 
be made into a cow, an elephant or a camel. Notable in 
the group of toys entirely made by hand were humorous 
animals and dolls by May Le San, cleverly constructed 
with twisted wire and wool coverings (woven on a four- 
inch loom) over kapok. 


A collection of special historical interest was shown re- 
cently in the Exhibition Gallery at Steuben Glass in New 
York City. Called “The Story of American Glass,” it con- 
tains approximately 150 pieces, displayed in nine sepa- 
rate cases, all significant in the development of glass- 
making in this country. It is the first in a series of ex- 
hibits to be organized by The Corning Museum of Glass 
for circulation to several prominent museums in the 
United States. Examples of pieces made by craftsmen 
working for Caspar Wistar in southern New Jersey are 
noteworthy. The pressed glass of the past century is rep- 
resented, the new forms of the “Art Nouveau” popular in 
the early 1900's, and contemporary glass, showing the 
trend toward emphasis on sparkle and transparency. 


The next exhibition sponsored by the American Crafts- 
men's Educational Council, from January 6 through 29 
at the Gallery, will be devoted to handmade papers, with 
emphasis on the techniques of making rag paper. Demon- 
strations of the process, at specific hours, will be a fea- 
ture of the workshop section, where materials and equip- 
ment will be displayed. Paste, marbled and other types 
of decorated paper are to be exhibited, representing varie- 
ties of the craft from the Orient, England and the Con- 
tinent and the United States. 
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Tips for Craftsmen 

The Delta Brush Manufacturing Corp. has published a 
two-color, 32-page booklet, “Ceramic Brushes, Their 
Selection, Use and Care.” by Carol Janeway, an authority 
in her field. This gives not only a concise history of 
brushmaking. together with the animal fibers used, but 
also brief, illustrated instruction in banding, lettering. 
fine lines, stippling, waves and grains, and applying of 
glazes by Miss Janeway. At the same time, Delta Brush 
has brought out “Hints and Facts” on paint brushes and 
techniques by Frederic Taubes and Dong Kingman, 32 
pages filled with illustrations. Both of these booklets will 
be sent free for a limited time. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Depts. C or H, Delta Brush Manufacturing 
Corporation, 119 Bleecker Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


A plastic “cane” to replace rattan for chair caning has 
been developed in natural cane colors. It is claimed that 
this plastic product is superior to rattan because it is less 
expensive and easier to weave. It has plenty of “give” 
and resilience. It may be obtained from the H. H. Per- 
kins Co.. 256 Shelton Avenue, New Haven. Conn. 


A glass hand drill has been developed by Smith Engi- 
neering and Tool Co., 191 Bay Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
This tool is useful for drilling holes-in plastics or ce- 
ramics as well as glass. For example, in making lamps 
from bottles, it is possible with this drill to make a 
%¢-inch hole in any bottle in two minutes. Prices range 
from $2.50 for the \4-inch size to $8 for the one-inch size. 


A brochure explaining how to work with “Sculp-Metal” 
has been prepared by The Sculp-Metal Company, 701 
Investment Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. “Sculp-Metal” is 
an entirely new and different medium from which orig- 
inal sculptures, models, plaques and other objects may be 
made without casting. It comes in a can, in the con- 
sistency of clay. It is worked with a palette knife or the 
fingers into any desired shape. After air-hardening, 
“Seulp-Metal” becomes a durable metal which may be 
carved, incised, filed and then buffed to a burnished sur- 
face. The artist or craftsman thus works directly with the 
plastic metal so that the first version is the final one. Its 
use obviates the laborious steps of hot-metal casting of the 
traditional method in reproducing from the original pat- 
terns of clay, plaster or wood. Artists are still experi- 
menting in this material since its applications have not 
been fully explored as yet. Directions for use are simple. 


TWO-HARNESS TECHNIQUES 


by 
MARGUERITE G. BROOKS 
A set of printed instruction cards and clear, actual size photo- 
graphs of ten of the most popular “lace” and “laid in'’ hand- 
weaving techniques, especially designed for those who like to 
do finger-tip work on a loom of simple construction. Included 
with Series 2 described above, is a small, 24-page booklet 
featuring “Brook's Bouquet’’ with 30 photographs and working 
drawings. Price, $5.00 
Booklet alone, with instructions for Brooks Bouquet, $1.25. 
Carpenter's blue prints for Brooks Two-Harness Loom, $2.50. 
THREAD CRAFTS, BOX 855, DARIEN, CONN. 
Watch this space, same page in each issue of Craft Horizons 
for other Thread Craft announcements 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professi | training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships available. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art. 


* CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING * IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES * 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 


NEW 1953 CATALOG READY, includes listinas lapidary 

supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 

40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 

mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send 0c for 

catalog. 

Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday, 
from 1,00 to 6.00 P.M 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 

OF THE Y. W.C.A. 
Men & Women, Doy & Evening Closs 
es in Bookbinding, Cobinetmating 


Design, Enameling, Jewelry, Leather, 
Gems, Metal, Pottery, Woodcuts 
Weaving, Painting, Sculpture 32 
hours $30, onnval dues $2. Catalog 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Teacher 
Education, Mlustration, Industrial, Interior and Textile Devign 


CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Ilustration, Ladustrial 
Design and Textile Design 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
IN THE KINGDOM LIBERTY, MAINE 
ENDOWED * NON PROFIT * SUMMER PROGRAM 


June 30 - September 1 
POTTERY, WEAVING, BLOCKPRINTING, WOODWORKING 
For Booklet Write Francis S. Merritt, Director 
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New craft books only 60/ 


These paperbound, 128 page Dover Foyle books contain more material than 
many books published at $5.00 of more. Completely up-to-date, with latest 


time-saving methods described in detail. From 56 to 120 step-by-step illus 
trations in each tit) No better introduction to hobties and crafts. Bo cheap 
you «an affor buy several “marginal interest tithe and build up on 
working litrary. All sold under strict ten-day cash back guarantee 


BSYRCIAL FRATURE: Names and addresses of firms where supplies may be 
purchased given in each book 

LAMPSHADE MAKING hy Christopher, Simple, flared, plastic. and fabric 
covered lampshades, wiring and re wiring, proper lighting set-ups, ete. 


RUGMAKING by Brinley Meches rugs, knitted rugs, short pile rugs, use 
of aew high «peed tools, etx $60 
DOLLS AND STUFFED ‘eanine by Brinley. Simple toys for babies 
and toddlers, soft to r older children, animal and knitted toys. Il $60 
LEATHERWORK by Christopher. Materials, fittings, thonging, stitching. 
decoration, staining, lining, making « fold-over purse, glove sewing Cast 
slippers, $.60 
BASKETRY by Christopher. Materials, cane basketry, cane articles, han 
. Willow basketry, rush work, colled basketry, rafMflia work, seating stools 
with seagrass, ete. 
Send cheek of M. O. te Dover Pub., Dept. 145, 1780 Bway, N. 19. N.Y 
Free catalog of other Dover books in this fleld upon request 
“DESIGNS AND DEVICES” STILL AVAILABLE AT ONLY $1.90. This 
rbound book contains 1836 classified design motifs, 240 pages, 204 plates 
finally $46.00 Value at only $1.90 


Old Hampshire 


YARNS 
for HAND KNITTING 
HAND WEAVING 
RUG HOOKING 


Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. High quality. 
Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on request 
Send for sample folder 

Special atfention given to institutions and schools for 
arts-crafts and therapy work 


Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
DEPARTMENT E 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FINE TOOLS AND MOTOR ACCESSORIES 


FOR CRAFTSMEN 


files, pliers frills, cutters, burs, 
and other tools for working woud 


plant hones st 
jewory. or storege and peice. free on 
request 

Dealer inquiries welcome 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, DEPT. CH. INDEPENDENCE, (OWA 


HANDCRAF 
MATERIALS 
CATALOG 


NEW IDEAS! Send today for exciting catalog which shows 
new ways to make pottery. jewelry, tiles. Features 
new big CERAMITE kiln for onty $8.95. Also lists materials 
for "@. sculpture, casting, and colers for china, glass. 
extile deceratio 


RUBBER MOLDS 


Profewione!l rubber molds for casting figurines, wall plaques, novelties, 
animals, religious, ash trays, banks, book ends, candle holders, etc. Over 
100 fost selling numbers you con cost in plaster, wox or imitation marble 


New illustrated catalog, | 0c 


CASTCRAFT STUDIOS 


$08-HO Marion Street Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


Quick, EASY Way to 
REPRODUCE any Object 


Make exact duplicates of trays, lamp bases 
rines, Vases, ete. right at home overnight! New RUBRE 
MOLD ethent need heat No special ill er tools 
required. Mak perfect reprost ects clay 
Plasteline, metal, glass tr quantity! Coe will be 
only few cents. Send for Brochure whiet ves exact step 
by-step instructions anyene can understand and follow 

Send for it tetay t 


SCULPTURE HOUSE, 304 Weet 4200 St.. New York 96. ¥ 


Craftsman’s World 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


INTERNATIONAL Winpow Disptay, Walter Herdeg, editor, 
published by Pellegrini & Cudahy, price $12.50, A truly 
interesting book, lavishly illustrated, on a subject that 
unexpectedly reflects national characteristics. Following a 
foreword by the editor on the window displays of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States are 
twenty or more pages of photographs presenting display 
ideas. For each section there is a brief introduction by a 
different author printed in English, French and German. 
Then follow sections, also illustrated, on displays in vari- 
ous other countries, on display units and interior displays, 
on mannequin design, paper sculpture and display pieces. 
So many of the objects presented are in the craftsman’s 
field that we recommend it highly as a source of ideas 
for use in display. 


Dictionary oF THE Arts by Martin L. Wolf, published 
by Philosophical Library, price $10. There is now avail- 
able a reference book defining significant terms and names 
connected with all the arts, from early cultures through- 
out the world to the modern studio and stage. It should 
be a welcome source book for the reading layman, the 
librarian, the artist and the craftsman, the curator, the 
scholar. The emphasis of the dictionary is on practice 
rather than on theory; it covers materials, implements, 
techniques, with a useful cross-index, as well as descrip- 
tions of schools and movements in esthetics and artistic 
achievements of even the almost forgotten civilizations. A 
complete, comprehensive and accurate guide to all phases 
of the crafts and arts. 


Earty American Desicns— Ceramics, by Erwin O. Chris- 
tensen, published by Pitman Publishing Corp., price 
$1.75. Here is a truly delightful addition to the library of 
the Sains and of the ceramist, a paper-covered book of 
fifty pages, with one or more illustrations to a page. They 
are reproduced from the originals, courtesy of the Index 
of American Design of the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D, C. This book covers a wide range of ceramic 
decoration on china, redware and stoneware, in the styles 
of Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania Dutch slipware of 
New York and New Jersey, and others. All the familiar 
early American motifs are shown, from the abstract and 
geometric to the birds, flowers and animals, on all sorts 
of bowls, jugs, pitchers, plates and teapots. This book is 
highly recommended as a historical record and a source 
of design inspiration. 


Desicn with Tyre by Carl Dair, published by Pellegrini 
& Cudahy, price $4.50. A deluxe spiral-backed pamphlet, 
this is the first book in English to systematize design 
principles in terms of the typographic medium and to 
apply these principles in a practical, contemporary way. 
Mr. Dair says in his foreword that he prepared it not for 
the novice in typography but for the graphic artist—the 
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printer, the layout man, the commercial artist who knows 
his type but isn’t always sure what to do with it. It in- 
cludes over 90 working layouts, using only type elements 
and requiring no art work, which show new and effective 
possibilities with type. The book is well arranged in the 
sequence of its discussions as well as in its format. Mr. 
Dair explains how the designer uses the texture, the weight 
and form of his type as a part of his whole concept and 
discusses in detail the relationships of harmony and con- 
trast of various kinds, and also the importance of space. 


On Techniques 


Biock Printinc On Faprics by Florence Harvey Pettit, 
published by Hastings House, price $5. This is a hand- 
book, practical and complete and most attractively pre- 
sented. Mrs. Pettit, an authority on design in handcrafts, 
has described in detail all the phases of the art of hand 
printing on textiles from blocks. Designs suggested are 
excellent, directions easy to follow. The material is or- 
ganized to include charts on color and color analysis; 
classification of textiles; a comprehensive dictionary on 
tools and materials. Chapters include basic discussion of 
the process of block printing, appropriate scale, motif and 
color in design and the block printing table, besides spe- 
cial projects with carefully documented instructions. The 
bibliography and list of supply sources are a valuable 
contribution in themselves. This is said to be the first 
book to describe the so-called color-fast ink method. With 
its eighty-nine stimulating illustrations and comprehensive 
text there is no doubt Mrs. Pettit’s book will make many 
converts to this fascinating craft. 


Ruc Hooxine ano Braiwine, For Pleasure and Profit, by 
Dorothy Lawless, published by The Studio Publications, 
Inc., in association with Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York and London, price $4.50. This is a standard 
guide to rug making for professional or home craftsmen. 
It is sufficiently detailed for the beginner, treating fully of 
such matters as necessary equipment, preparing the bur- 
lap, hooking with the hollow-handle or the short hook. 
Dyeing, spot-dyeing, grouping and scroll work receive 
detailed exposition, along with treatment of flowers and 
fruits. There is a wealth of suggestion on sources of ma- 
terial. Design and patterns are fully discussed for the 
novice, with many new ideas in both pattern and tech- 
niques for the experienced rug hooker. There are chapters 
on marketing homemade rugs as well as on teaching. The 
book is generously illustrated, with pages in full color. 


How To Burtp Mopern Furniture and Il by Mario 
Dal Fabbro, published by Architectural Record, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, price $6 each volume, combination 
$9.50. Mr. Fabbro, an internationally recognized furni- 
ture designer, has prepared an authoritative reference 
work on construction of modern furniture. It is for be- 
ginners in cabinetmaking as well as for architects, in- 
terior designers and furniture manufacturers. Tools and 
methods are explained, with illustrations, for the ama- 
teur, and instruction and diagrams are explicit and de- 
tailed. Volume I also includes descriptions of upholstery 
procedures, use of plywood and veneers, methods of wood 
bending, application of hardware and ways of joining 
wood to metals, glass and plastics. The author emphasizes 


CERAMICS 


Mrs. E. L. Roberts 


BEVERLY FARMS, MASS { 


YARN 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 


Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 


SAMPLE FEE? ONE DOLLAR 


ed-Firing Pottery Clay 
The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 


prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 


F.0.B. Blue Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY 


BLUE HILL, MAINE 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


WM, A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


at moderate prices 


“BEEHIVE WEAVING WOOLS | 


All of the original colors in Tweed ... Woodpecker 
..Tam-O’Shanter Worsted. We have purchased 
the entire inventory of Royal Society, Inc.- 
YARNS, SPUN IN SCOTLAND 
and are now prepared to serve you. Send 10 cents 
for samples and prices. 


Hughes Farweett, Inc. 


115 Franklin St., Dept. 153, New York 13, N. Y. 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
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that simple tools are sufficient. Volume II includes in- 
struction for more than fifty-five individual projects, from 
design to assembly. The diagrams showing proper tech- 
niques with tools, dimensions and steps in construction, 
with lists of materials, and the photographs of finished 
pieces should encourage the home carpenter to make 
bookeases, tables and cabinets, even armchairs and beds. 


Emperomwery Desicner’s Sketcu Book by E. Kay Kohler, 
published by Pitman Publishing Corporation, price $3. A 
pleasant little book with sketches of typical embroidery 
patterns from 24 different countries. A few of these are 
perhaps too well known, but still charming-—some simple, 
some intricate. For each drawing there is an opposite 
page of descriptive text to help in its interpretation. A 
pleasing addition to the needleworker’s library, but not 
in any sense a treatise on embroidery. 


Sunset Leatner Crart Book by Doris Aller, published 
by Lane Publishing Co., price $1.75, paperbound; $3, 
library binding. This is definitely a superior “how-to-do- 
it” book. The text is clear, the illustrations good; above 
all, the designs of objects presented are better than aver- 
age. Tools and leathers are discussed. Patterns for bags. 
belts and billfolds, home accessories, sandals, gloves and 
other items are carefully explained. We believe the be- 
ginner will find this book most helpful. 


Pamphlets 


Hornunc’s Hanpsook or Desicns anp Devices, by Clar- 
ence Pearson Hornung, published by Dover Publications, 
Ine., price $1.90. This is a second revised edition by one 
of America’s foremost commercial artists. Mr. Hornung 
has drawn and classified 1,836 basic designs and varia- 
tions for quick and practical reference for designers in 
applied and fine arts. It includes the circle, its segments, 
sectors and combinations; the line and band; the triangle 
and combining forms; the square, the diamond, the cross ; 
the polygons; the star and its variants, and many others. 
The author has drawn upon the common store of geo- 
metric forms from Egypt, Rome, Arabia and Japan as 
well as the successful modern motifs. This manual is 
highly recommended for teachers and students. 


CONTEMPORARY SILVERSMITHING THE STRETCHING 
Metnop, published by Handy & Harman, is another in- 
structional booklet on the stretching of heavy silver into 
seamless forms. Today's silversmith finds this ancient 
technique particularly suitable for developing irregular 
or free shapes. The book is generously illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings, showing step-by-step pro- 
cedures which cover such phases as Determining Thick- 
ness and Shape of Silver, Stretching, Annealing, Shrink- 
ing, Cracks in Silver, Planishing, Polishing, Soldering, 
and Finishing. It is based on a film, “Contemporary Sil- 
versmithing——-the Stretching Method,” by John Paul 
Miller and Frederick A. Miller who have assisted in its 
preparation. Copies may be obtained by writing the Craft 
Service Department, Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton Street. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Cra 


5 Market-Place 


The charge tor classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words, Minimum ad 15 words. 


BOOKS CHAIR CANE 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


FANCY INITIAL STENCILS. Handdrawn decora- 


WE LOCATE Ovt of Print and Second Hond 
Books—Try Us. Arista Book Service, 1009 
West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKS for Artists, Craftemen, Collectors sup- 
plied. Send your wants. List 10 cents. ART. 
CRAFT, Baldwin, Marylond 


200 HOBBY BOOKS. List 10c. Willioms Hobby 
Center, 2040 Washington, Allentown 12, Penna. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW REAL ORCHIDS in your home. Voalv- 
able instruction book only 10¢. Samuel Pres- 
ner, Box 4550-Ci, Coral Gables, Florida 


MAKE GIFTS, Novelties, Jewelry, from seca 
shells, fish scales, plastics. Complete details, 
wholesale cotalog 20¢. GIFTCRAFTS, Box 
4550-CH, Coral Gables, Florida. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


EVERYTHING for the Ceramic craftsman, Write 
“The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment’ for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIAL. Genuine. 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Boskets. Cone Instructions, Catalog, Samples 
35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book $1.15. 
FOGARTY, Dept. F, Troy, New York. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


GLAMORWOOD Box Kits for gifts and profits, 
Swiss Musical Movements, Unique Finishing 
Materials, Miniature Church Bells, Wheels for 
Models and Toys, Patterns for Toys, Novelties, 
Furniture, ovtdoor Christmas Decorations and 
other hoard to get supplies. Catalog 35c. 
WALTERS HOBBY SHOP, Dept. CH-12, 207 
French Road, Utica 4, N. Y. 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lamp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 


CRAFTSTRIP-——21 page booklet “101 Uses for 
Craftstrip" and 5 hanks all plastic croftstrip 
sent Postpaid for $1.00. Dept. C, National 
Craft and Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, fest make, di- 
rect import, assorted tunes, $1./0. Jules Wolff, 
74 Worth Street, New York. 


COPPER SHEETS. Clearance Sale! Prices cut. 
Price list and sample, 10¢. William Kosloff, 
Dandridge, Tennessee. 


tive script letters two inches high, each sten- 
cil cut individually, generous margins. Per- 
sonalize gifts, textiles, housewores. Complete 
alphabet $1.25 postpaid. Mailshop, Chilton, 
Wisconsin. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES—Send 25 for our new cato- 
log, containing many items which you hove 
been looking for. Dept. C, National Croft and 
Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine St., New Orleans, 
la. 


DRESDENCRAFT 


DRESDENCRAFT: Use Mrs. Helm's Own 
Original Figurine Paints for this Fascinating 
Hobby. Book of Dresdencroft, Full Course. 
$1.50. Advanced Book of Color, colorphoto, 
$1.50. Color Schemes 50c. Beginner Paint Kit 
$3.98. Send 6c in stomps for Price List & 
Brochure. Wholesale Accounts Invited. Trade 
Discounts. Mrs. Helm's Dresdencraft Supplies. 
5630 France South, Minneapolis 10C, Minn. 


CERAMIC BISQUE: pieces for Dresden paint- 
ing. Finest selection in New England. Brown 
Kone Studio, Flag Pond Road, Saco, Maine. 


ENAMELING | 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 
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FIGURINES 


FIGURINE PAINTING eougiete instruction 
book showing hundreds of items, only $1.00. 
Address: G. P. Williams, Box 10327, Tampa 
9, Florida. 


FIGURINE PAINTING complete photo illus- 
trated, instruction book hundreds of plaster, 
bisque items photo listed moderate price. Re- 
mit $1.00 postpaid or write for free copy 
postpaid order bionk. R & S Distributors, 19 
Fmory St., Jersey City, N. J. 


— 


FOR 
GENUINE JEWELERS. MAGNIFIER frees 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, Portable, ideal indi- 
vidual or school. Over 1000 satisfied users. 
$45.00 F.0.B. Write LORELLYN WEAVERS, 
Larkspur, California. 


GLASSWARE 


PERSONALIZE—DECORATE glassware. Easily 
etch beautiful designs, monograms, initials in 
three minutes. Write for free folder. Etchall, 
Inc., Columbia 17, Mo. 


BOTTLES—lovely handblown glass, blue to 
green, 25” high, decorative and useful. 
Shipped express prepaid in willow basket. 
$14.95. Rt. 8, Box 114, San Antonio, Texas. 


HOOKED RUGS 


HOOKED RUGS. Send 10¢ for booklet show- 
ing many beautiful new designs and instruc- 
tions. JOHN E. GARRETT, Inc., 103 Bryant 
Street, Maiden 48, Mass. 


5000 JEWELRY STYLES, you can easily ache 
yourself—Pins, Earrings, Bracelets, Rings, 
Matched Ensembles. Instructions and Catalog 
—10¢. BARRY, 137 Ardsley Court, Newark, N_J. 


500 IMITATION STONES removed from jewelry 
$5.00. Advise us of your special stone needs. 
B. Lowe, Holland Bidg.., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


SEMI- PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. May 
| send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 21870 
Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


GERMAN IMPORTS: Precious ond semi-precious 
stones. See our stones before you buy. They 
will be sent to you on approvol or consignments 
to teachers. John Barry, 753 Book Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


SEASONED ELEPHANT iVORY: cross-sections 
of tusks; slabs, chunks, rods, and irregulor 
pieces. Excellent for jewelry, silversmithing, 
carving, model-making, buttons, hobby-crafts, 
etc. Suggests wonderful ideas and easily fash- 
ioned into dozens of intriguing objects. A 
mixed lot weighing one pound or more $4.50 
postpaid; two pounds or more $8.50. A real 
treasure package for any craftsman; money 
back if not pleased. Address: Box 115, Craft 
Horizons, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


BEADS! BEADWORK! Hobby & Home Income! 
For the HOBBYIST, the HOUSEWIFE, the SHUT- 
IN (recommended by doctors for occupational 
therapy.) With only a couple of dollars a 
business of your own! These imported beads 
ore all sizes, shapes, and colors. Profitable 
for people with novelty ideas! Suitable for 
children's recreation! $1.50, sample pound. 
$5, 5 pound lot. DELUXE PEARLS, high lustre, 
assorted sizes. $2.50 per pound, 5 pounds for 
$10.00. NOVELTY JEWELRY FINDINGS. Swept 
from manufacturers’ tables, Parts for bracelets, 
pins, earrings, necklaces, finished & unfinished 
chains, rings, stones, clips, beads, many 
others. Sample pound assortment, $2. 5 Ib. 
lot, $7.50. Also unset stones for rings, jewelry: 
all colors, sizes. 1,000 assortment, $5. Sample 
100 assortment, $1.50. No C.O.D.'s. Satisfac- 
tion Guvuoranteed. Merchandise Distributing 
Co., 19 E. 16 St., Dept, E-2, N.Y.C.3. 


SPECIAL CRAFTSMEN PACKAGE" containing 
5 genuine ring size stones including Amethyst 
and Jade for only $4.50. Also a selection of 
Hand-Carved Intaglios in different colored 
Agate .. . 4 Intaglios $6.00. (Money refunded 
if not completely satisfied.) If not for resale, 
add 20% tax. JOHN J. BARRY, 753 Book Bidg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


JEWELRY 


Genuine 4 LEAF CLOVER, lucite encased PEN- 
DANT. Sterling Chain, $2.00. Be Lucky LADIES. 
Order yours today. G. P. Williams, Box 10327, 
Tampa 9, Florida. 


LEATHERWORK 
FINEST, ‘top grain tooling leather cut to size 
needed (not to pattern). 32 oz. tooling steer 


in notural, black, two-tone brown, medium 
brown—1'% cents per square inch, ppd. 2% 
oz. tooling calf in natural, black, medium 
brown—2 cents per square inch, ppd. To figure 
square inches, multiply length by width. No 
C.0.D.'s please. Leather Crafters, Box 412-C, 
Evanston, II! 


WHOLESALE LEATHERS—genuine top grain 
cowhide remnants. Suitable for wallets, key 
cases, comb cases, opticals, novelties, etc. As- 
sorted colors. Minimum order $3.00, money 
order or check—no C.O.D. 50 Ib. lots and up 
at large discounts. Trade Leather Co., 8 Spruce 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


LINENS 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white and un- 
bleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
painting, upholstery, draperies, walicovering. 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St. 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam- 
ples and prices. 


METALCRAFT tools & supplies: send for free 


1952 Craftsmen's Catalog. Paul H. Gesswein & 
Co., Inc., 35 Maiden Lone, New York 38, N. Y 


PLASTICS 
NEW liquid casting plastic. Clear, colors. 
Embed flowers, insects, coins. Sow, drill, carve. 
Send 25¢ for Castolite Creations Manual and 
proved Success Plan showing how to make 
money at home—or ask for free folder. Cost 
olite, Dept. A-105, Woodstock, Illinois 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING ao trade magazine, 
home: spare time. Small capital starts you. 
Dime brings sample, interesting details. Hill 
Enterprises, East Atlonta 79, Georgia. 
LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stamps; 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cato- 
logue of “40 Ideas’ Free. Universal, Box 
1076-R, Peoria, Ilinois. 


WANT MONEY. MAKING IDEAS? Join ‘“Op- 
portunity Club" ond receive hundreds during 
year. Membership, yeor, OPPORTUNITY 
CLUB, Box 3582, East Atlanta 79, Ga. 

BEAUTIFUL STUFFED TOYS. Easy to make with 
BYE-BYE simplified patterns. Fully illustrated. 
The perfect gift for a child and a pleasant 
hobby. Squirrel, Rabbit, Elephant, Fawn, 
Scotty-Dog, Turtle, Giraffe, Lamb. Patterns 25c, 
each, BYE-BYE TOY PATTERNS, Dept. 47M, 1409 
Robson Street, Vancouver 5, Canada. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, “Hand knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SITUATION WANTED 


COMPANION POSITION WANTED— by Ma- 
ture Gentleman, with medical background as 
Male Nurse, offers services any capacity; can 
drive, travel, play chess, adaptable, conge- 
nial, cooperative, capable assuming all re- 
sponsibilities: will befriend lonely gentleman 
or elderly couple. Excellent Credentials. J. 
Vincent Wilcox, Box 1403—Grand Central 
Annex, New York 17, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


SIMPLIFIED TECHNICAL BULLETINS. Many sub- 
jects. Free Catalog. American Craft Service, 
P.O. Drawer 1906. Waterbury, Connecticut. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER “TOOLING INSTRUCTION Booklet. 
Lists and illustrates necessary tools and sup- 
plies needed, together with enumerated simple 
Method of Procedure, including instructions on 
oxidation, pointing background and lacquer- 
ing in colors. 35¢ postpaid. Catalog listing 
complete line of Tooling Designs, Tools, Metals, 
Lacquers, Flock, 10c. Free with Booklet. Ground- 
master Company, Div. CH, Boulder, Colorado. 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateun, professionals. Fine 
tone Evropean wood, materials, supplies, in- 
structions, patterns. Illustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


BEAUTIFUL HARDWOOD PLYWOODS, 1/8” 
and 3/16”. Hobbyists’ convenient sizes. Sam- 
ples, prices 10c. Plydeal, CH, Raynhom Cen- 
fer, Moss 

“ANTIQUES”—Best Selling, easily built 
shelves, spice cupboards, what-nots, etc. 32 
full size patterns, plus ‘Fast Shellac - Wax 
Finishing”—$!.00. Vosbury'’s, 556 Mounted 
Route 95, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN'S EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL, INC. 


and 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


announce 


a National Exhibition 


of the work of 


DESIGNER 
CRAFTSMEN 
U.S.A.19$3 


American Craftsmen 


to be held at 
The Brooklyn Museum of Art 


Brooklyn, New York 


OCTOBER 15 TO DECEMBER 30, 1953 


The exhibition will then travel 


Co-Sponsoring Museums through the U. S. 


The Art Institute of ( 


hicago 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


For further information on awards 


City Art Museum of St. Loui: 


San Francisco Museum of Art 


and preliminary regional exhibitions 


Denver Art Museum 


Currier Gallery of Art write: American Craftsmen's Educational 


Wadsworth Athenaeum 


Detroit Institute of Art Council, Inc., 32 East 52 St., New York 22 
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